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434 WAITING.—VESPERS. 


WAITING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN.” 


Post tempestatem tranquillitas. 
—LEpitaph in Ely Cathedral. 


Tuey lie, with uplift hands, and feet 
Stretched like dead feet that walk no more, 
And stony masks oft human sweet, 
As if the olden look each wore, 
Familiar curves of lip and eye, 
Were wrought by some fond memory. 


All waiting : the new-coffined dead, 
The handful of mere dust that lies 
Sarcophagused in stone and lead 
Under the weight of centuries : 
Knight, cardinal, bishop, abbess mild, 
“With last week’s buried year-old child. 


After the tempest cometh peace, 
After long travail sweet repose ; 
These folded palms, these feet that cease 
From any motion, are but shows 
Of—what? What rest? How rest they? Where? 
The generations naught declare. 


Dark grave, unto whose brink we come, 
Drawn nearer by all nights and days ; 

Each after each, thy solemn gloom 
Pierces with momentary gaze, 

Then goes, unwilling or content, 

The way that all his fathers went. 


Is there no voice or guiding hand 

Arising from the awful void, 
To say, “‘ Fear not the silent land ; 

Would He make aught to be destroyed ? ” 
Would He? orcan He? What know we 
Of Him who is Infinity ? 


Strong Love, which taught us human love, 
Helped us to follow through all spheres 

Some soul that did sweet dead lips move, 
Lived in dear eyes in smiles and tears, 

Love—once so near our flesh allied, 

That “Jesus wept” when Lazarus died ;— 


Eagle-eyed Faith that can see God, 
In worlds without and heart within ; 
In sorrow by the smart o’ the rod, 
In guilt by the anguish of the sin ; 
In everything pure, holy, fair, 
God saying to man’s soul, “ I am there ;”— 


These only, twin archangels stand 
Above the abyss of common doom, 

These only stretch the tender hand 
To us descending to the tomb, 

Thus making it a bed of rest 

With spices and with odors drest. 


So, like one weary and worn, who sinks 
To sleep beneath long faithful eyes, 
Who asks no word of love, but drinks 
The silence which is paradise— 
We only cry, “ Keep angel-ward, 
And give us good rest, O good Lord!” 
—Macwmillan’s Magazine. 


WHEN GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN. 
SONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN. 


Wuen green leaves come again, my love, 
When green leaves come again,— 
Why put on such a cloudy face, 
When green leaves come again ? 


“« Ah, this spring will be like the last, 
Of promise false and vain ; 

And summer die in winter’s arms 
Ere green leaves come again. 


“So slip the seasons—and our lives : 
Tis idle to complain : 

But yet I sigh, I scarce know why, 
When green leaves come again.” 


Nay, lift up thankful eyes, my sweet ! 
Count equal, loss and gain: 

Because as long as the world lasts, 
Green leaves will come again. 


For, sure as earth lives under snows, 
And Love lives under pain, 
’Tis good to sing with everything, 
“When green leaves come again.” 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





VESPERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PATIENCE OF HOPE.” 


Wnuen I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 

How sweet, methought, shall die the day 
The valley and the hill along! 

How sweet the summons, “ Come away!” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves ; 

I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves. 

But lo! methinks the day is brief 

And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 

I bring, and yet, accepted, free 

And blest, my Lord, I come to thee ! 


What matter now for promise lost 
Through blast of spring or summer rains ? 
What matter now for purpose crossed, 
For broken hopes and wasted pains ? 
What if the olive little yields, 
What if the vine be blasted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 
Upon a thousand hills the vine! 


Thou lovest still the poor—oh, blest 

In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lowly is my choice confessed, 

I love the rich in loving Thee. 
~ spirit bare before Thee stands, 

bring no gift, I ask no sign, 

I come to Thee with empty hands. 

The surer to be filled from Thine! 

—Transcript. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

Christopher North : a Memoir of John Wil- 

son. By his Daughter. Edinburgh, 1862. 

Mrs. Gorpon has not been well advised 
to become the biographer of her father. 
Over and above the considerations which 
usually forbid that a child should sit in 
judgment upon a parent, there are special 
reasons in Mrs. Gordon’s case why she 
should have studiously held aloof from so 
delicate an enterprise. Mrs. Gordon is the 
wife of a gentleman who to various social 
qualities adds this, that, being the scion of a 
Whig family, he has, in a place where party 
feeling always runs high, from his youth up- 
wards breathed an atmosphere of Whiggery. 
The wife, as is natural, adopts her husband’s 
friends, and falls in with her husband’s prej- 
udices. It is scarcely possible for her, there- 
fore, in writing the life of a Tory father, to 
look at the subject from first to last, except 
through a false medium. The hero of her 
tale, according to his daughter’s showing, 
passes the better half of his days without 
taking the smallest interest in politics, or 
expressing any opinions on the subject. By 
and by he is thrown among a knot of rabid 
Edinburgh Tories, and, after wasting his 
great powers for many years in advocating 
their views, he subsides at last, when passion 
has died out and judgment -matured itself, 
into moderate Whiggism. It seems more- 
over that, during the continuance of his 
Tory delusion, he is cruelly made use of by 
the agents of the faction for their own bad 
purposes. Having a keen perception of the 
value of their prize, they seize it, and hold 
it with a grasp which cannot be shaken off 
Certain obnoxious individuals throw their 
spell over him, whereupon his: character, as 
well moral as intellectual, undergoes a 
frightful change. They persuade him to 
join them in a purely literary undertaking, 
and he is involved at once in the fiercest 
party polemics. His articles take, he can- 
not tell how, a tone of bitter personality. If 
he lend himself at any time — and it is not 
denied that he often does lend himself —to 
proceedings which outrage the laws of Edin- 
burgh decorum, it is always at the sugges- 
tion of somebody else. If with a too re- 
morseless hand, for example, he demolish a 
cockney, or expose a charlatan, or strip the 
mask from a hypocrite, or scarify a pre- 
tender, another spirit more wicked than his 
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own has set him on. Now it appears to us 
that, granting all this to be true, the truth, 
as Mrs. Gordon sets it forth, redounds very 
little to her father’s honor. You cannot call 
him a great man who does even great things 
only at the suggestion of others — you must 
pronounce him to be a very poor creature 
indeed whom somebody else inveigles into 
the perpetration of mean things and bad 
things. But is it all true? Mrs. Gordon 
declares that it is; and in order, we pre- 
sume, to verify the assertion, she has used 
her father’s correspondence in a way which 
that noble-minded person would have been 
the first to condemn. ‘There are letters 
printed in these volumes which could not 
possibly have been intended for other eyes 
than those of the person to whom they were 
addressed; and which take their places 
where we find them with the worse grace 
that it was obviously not in Mrs. Gordon’s 
power to favor us with her father’s answers 
to them. 

Is it thus that the good name of a generous 
and gifted man is to be vindicated ? Is it not 
rather by preserving his confidences, by re- 
specting his friendships, and by writing in a 
spirit. of which he would have approved ? 
Nor is the strictly narrative portion of the 
performance worthy of the subject with which 
it deals. Mrs. Gordon acknowledges many 
obligations to Mr. Alexander Nicolson, Ad- 
vocate; but whatever may have been the 
amount of aid rendered to her by that gen- 
tleman, she has not succeeded in giving to 
the world such a portraiture of her father as 
does him common justice. Her account of 
his childhood and early youth is neither more 
nor less than a rechauffée of some of the 
papers in the “ Recreations of Christopher 
North.” Her story of his first love, and of 


its influence upon his chara¢ter and pros- 


pects, is mere silliness. Of the notice which 
she takes of his literary life in Edinburgh, 
we shall have more to say when the proper 
time comes, regretting sincerely that she 
should have imposed upon us so disagreea- 
ble a task. Meanwhile it may not be amiss 
to lead up to that point by sketching very 
briefly the outlines of Wilson’s career, till 
we find him first a briefless barrister in the 
Modern Athens, and then a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
John Wilson, the eldest son but fourth 


child of his parents, was born in Paisley on 
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the 18th of May, 1785. His father, a gauze- 
manufacturer, had sprung from the people. 
He was the founder of his own fortunes, an 
honest man, and a good citizen. His mother 
claimed descent through the female line from 
the great Marquis of Montrose. To this cir- 
cumstance Mrs. Gorden attributes the old 
lady’s stately manner and peculiar personal 
beauty. We are really not competent to 
offer an opinion en so delicate a point, hav- 
ing encountered in our day a great deal of 
loveliness among the lower classes of society, 
as well as a great deal of the reverse among 
the higher. But be the causes what they 
might, the fact itself is undeniable that John 
Wilson’s mother was a very striking person, 
and that she transmitted to her children, 
originally ten in number, no small share of 
her own remarkably Saxon dignity and 
beauty. 

The house in which Wilson was born re- 
tains the name of Wilson’s Hall, and is 
shown with becoming pride to strangers by 
the good people of his native town. It isa 
dingy tenement in a dingy court or close, 
which runs off, efter the usual manner of 
Scotch closes or courts, from the top of the 
High Street. It was, however, abandoned 
by the fumily soon after the future poet came 
amorig them, and is now used as a Mechan- 
ics’ Institute by the operatives of the place. 
Wilson’s carliest associations were thus con- 
nected with a mansion on the outskirts of 
the town, which, besides being surrounded 
with extensive gardens, commands a fine 
view over a country undulating and rich, and 
here and there diversified with patches of 
woodland. His first lessons were learnt in 
a day-scliool kept by Mr. James Peddie. 
By and by he was removed to the manse of 
Mearns, of which Dr. M’Latchie was the in- 
cumbent ; and finally, at twelve years of age, 
he became a student at Glasgow College, and 
a boarder in the house of one of the best men 
and ablest teachers of whom Scotland could 
then boast—the late Professor Jardine. 

Wilson, as a child, was remarkable. even 
in his father’s house for the exceeding beauty 
of his form and face and the sprightliness of 
his movements. He learned easily what he 
was sect to learn, and never forgot it. Ath- 
letic, too, and enterprising, he evinced a 
keen relish for sports, and especially for 
sports which tested both his strength “and 


and felt all that the author describes ? 
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his courage. At three years of age, we are 
told, he set off one day to fish in a burn three 
miles distant from his home, and returned 
brimful of delight, bearing in his hands a 
minnow which had been so ill advised as to 
impale itself upon hiscrooked pin. At eight, 
he knew every pool and linn in the stream 
which runs through the parish of Mearns, 
and could tell exactly where the best trout 
lay in the black loch over the brow of the 
hill which looks down upon the manse, 
This passion for angling, as it early showed 
itself, so it never left him to the end of his 
days. It recurs perpetually in those exqui- 
site rhapsodies with which as Christopher 
North he long delighted the world; and 
among which there is none more touching 
than those which seem to have been in- 
spired by the remembrance of his schoolboy 
days at Mearns, and of the companions with 
whom they were spent. We scarcely feel 
while we read that what is set before us may, 
after all, be but the poet’sdream. Who can 
doubt that the boy lost on the hill-side saw 
We 
are close beside him when “the mist be- 
comes a shower, and the shower a flood, and 
the flood a storm, and the storm a tempest, 
and the tempest thunder and lightning, and 
the thunder and lightning heavenquake and 
earthquake, till the heart of poor wee Kit 
quakes and almost dies within him.” We 
see distinctly “the small brown moorland 
bird, as dry as a toast, hopping out of his 
heather-hole, and cheerfully cheeping com- 
fort ;” and then “with crest just a thought 
lowered by the rain, the green-backed white- 
breasted peaseweep walks close by us in the 
mist, and—sight of wonder! that makes, 
even that quandary by the quagmire, our 
heart, beat with joy—lo! never scen before, 
and seldom since, three wee peasewceps, not 
three days old, little bigger than shrewmice, 
all covered with blackish down interspersed 
with long white hair, running after their 
mother. But the large hazel eye of the.she 
peaseweep, restless even in the most utter 
solitude, soon spies us glowcring at her and 
her young ones through our tears, and not 
for a moment doubting—Heaven forgive her 
for the shrewd but cruel suspicion !—that 
we were Lord Eglintoun’s gamekceper, with 
a sudden shrill cry that thrills to the mar- 
row in our cold backbone, flaps and flutters 
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herself away into the mist; while the little 
black bits of down disappear, like devils, | 
into the moss.” 

All this we not only feel, but see: indeed, | 
if the man who wrote it had never written | 
another line of the same sort, he would have | 


taken his place among the foremost of the. 


word-painters who have adorned the litera- 
ture of England, or of any other country un- 
der the sun. 

From his twelfth to his eighteenth year 
Wilson continued to reside, during term- 
time, in Professor Jardine’s family, and was 
an indefatigable student in his class. He 
attended likewise the prelections of John 
Young, the Professor of Greek, of whom, as 
well as of Professor Jardine, he often speaks 
in terms of the warmest commendation. 
Nor were these commendations undeserved, 
whether Young or Jardine chanced to be the 
subject of them. They were both men of 
extraordinary power as teachers. The for- 
mer, small in person, with a keen black eye, 
seemed to catch the very spirit of each sep- 
arate author as he spread out the page be- 
fore him ; and, himself laughing or weeping, 
he threw his pupils into fits, or brought tears 
from their eyes, according as he read aloud 
some passage from the “ Clouds” of Aris- 
tophanes, or lingered over the parting scene 
between Hector and Andromache. Jardine, 
on the other hand, possessed, above all the 
teachers whom we have known or of whom 
we have read, the art of fostering and bring- 
ing into play the peculiar talent, whatever it 
might be, which belonged to his scholars 
individually. It is not surprising that such 
aman should have made an enduring place 
for himself in Wilson’s affections ; for many 
besides Wilson learned to look up to Jardine 
as their intellectual father, and still retain— 
though their numbers are diminishing fast— 
a deep scnse of the benefits which they de- 
rived from that good man’s instructions, 

Wilson seems to have attained to marked 
success at Glasgow, especially in the Logic 
class. Ife carried off many prizes, and 
amused himsclf besides by writing essays 
and .pocms. Some of the latter still sur- 
vive in MSS. Mis personal habits, all the 
while, were methodical and neat, contrasting 
strongly with those into which he fell a few 
years later in life. There is a portrait by 
Raeburn in the Edinburgh National Gallery, 
which represents him as a well-grown youth, 
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and a dandy of the first water. He is dressed 
in a blue coat with bright brass buttons, 
prvceraersese and top-boots, just as if he were 
| preparing to mount the horse which is seen 
in the background. Nor was that with him 
an infrequent occupation in those day s. He 
rode well, and took great delight in the ex- 
ercise. He was likewise a good runner, a 
capital jumper, and a bold swimmer. In 
fact, he diversified his student life with all 
the amusements to which youth is prone, not 
forgetting balls, concerts, tea-partics, and 
morning calls. He seems, however, to have 
enjoyed himself most on the banks of the 
Clyde, in that lovely valley over which the 
woods of Bothwell wave, and on which the 
ruined towers of the grim old castle look 
down. And here, according to Mrs. Gordon, 
he fell desperately in love with an. orphan 
maid, who afterwards stood for the original 
of his Margaret Lindsay. We have not the 
slightest doubt as to the falling in love. It 
was exactly what an imaginative lad of sev- 
enteen or eighteen would be apt to do; and 
we dare say that for many a day afterwards 
the image of Margaret Lindsay retained its 
place in his memory, when other calls upon 
his time and attention left him free to think 
about her. But to build up upon so slighta 
foundation a romantic story of despair, and‘ 
of irregularitics of conduct arising out of 
despair, is a mistake into which only a woe 
man could fali. There is no reason, as far 
as we can discover, why Wilson should not 
have plighted his faith to Miss Lindsay at 
Glasgow, and married her afterwards, had 
he been so disposed. His father was dead, 
and had lett him master, when he came of 
age, of a fortune estimated at £50,000; and, 
potent as we all know the principle of filial 
obedience to be in Scoiland, it can scarcely 
be credited that, in deference to his mother’s 
prejudices, Wilson would have given up a 
maiden to whom he was greatly attached, 
and who, according to Mrs. Gordon’s show- 
ing, was every way worthy of a poct’s love. 
From Glasgow Wilson proceeded, in 1803, 
to Oxford, where he became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Magdalen College. He soon 
began to make a stir among the groves of 
Academe. A hard reader by fits and starts, 
he shot ahead of his contemporaries as a 
scholar, and still more so in the eagerness 
with which he threw himself into practices 
which were better thought of in those days 
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than they are now. We speak of times 
when cock-fighting was still fashionable 
among fast men, and bull-baiting practised 
“on the sly.” There is nothing to show 
that Wilson patronized the bullring, but he 
frequented the cockpit regularly, kept his 
gamecocks and fought them. He was one 
of the stoutest oars on the Isis; in running 
and jumping no one could approach him ; 
and he was a firstrate pugilist. Many a 
bargee guilty of insolence to himself or to 
others,.received condign punishment from 
him on the spot. He tells of himself, and 
the tradition still survives about him in Ox- 
ford, that for a slight wager he leaped across 
the Charwell, at a point where the stream 
measures twenty-three feet from bank to 
bank. Unless our memory play us false, a 
jump not far inferior to this was taken over 
the same river a few years subsequently, by 
the late Sir William Hamilton. These ex- 
ploits, with his magnificent appearance — 
for he walked the High Street six feet high, 
with the chest and shoulders of an Atlas, 
and the limbs of an Apollo—gained for him 
at least as much of favor among gown and 
town, as his brilliant examination when he 
went up for his Bachelor’s degree gratified 
the heads of his college. 

A considerable change had, however, 
come over him in many respects. Ceasing 
to be a dandy, he degenerated into some- 
thing not far removed from a sloven. It 
was impossible to render either a face or 
figure like his unattractive ;: but he did his 
best to mar the effect of both by the mal- 
arrangements of his toilet. His hair, which 
he wore in huge masses over his shoulders, 
looked as if it seldom came in contact with 
a comb. Contrary to the recognized cus- 
toms of the age, he allowed his whiskers to 
grow to an enormous size, and his outer 
. habiliments seemed to imply that his tailor’s 
and shoemaker’s bills could bring him very 
little discomfort at the end of the year. Dr. 
Southwell, one of the few of his surviving 
contemporaries at Magdalen, gives the fol- 
lowing ludicrous account of his habits in 
these respects :— 

“The established rule of our Common- 
room was that no one should appear there 
without being in full evening dress: non- 
compliance involved a fine of one guinea, 
which Wilson had more than once incurred 
and paid. Having one day come in in his 
morning garb, and paid down the fine, he 


asked, ‘ What, then, do you consider dress P? 
‘ Silk stockings, etc., etc.,’ was the answer, 
|The next day came Wilson, looking ver 
well satisfied with himself and with us all, 
| ‘Now,’ he cried, ‘all is right. I hope to 
| have no more fines to pay. You see, I have 
‘complied with the rules,’ pointing to his 
\silk stockings, which he had very carefully 
‘drawn over the’ coarse woollen walking 
stockings which he wore usually : his strong 
shoes he still retained.” 


It was the fashion in Oxford half a century 
ago to drink deep, and Magdalen was assur- 
edly not behind other colleges in that re- 
spect. Wilson is admitted on all hands to 
have been no flincher at his cups; yet Mrs, 
Gordon assures us, on the testimony of Dr. 
Southwell, that they never got the better of 
him. We are not at all surprised to hear it, 
Wilson’s head was as strong as his arm; 
and there was no amount of liquor which, 
when the fit came on, he could not carry 
away with impunity. Witness his swallow- 
ing on a certain occasion—when weary and 
foot-sore he called, after a long day’s fast, at 
a farm-house on the banks of the Orchie— 
a quart of whiskey, Wiluted with milk, at 
two draughts. The truth we suspect to be, 
that during the last year of his undergrad- 
uate course, and subsequently till he quitted 
the university, Wilson’s manner of life was 
such as must have broken down any consti- 
tution less adamantine than his own. He 
was the severest student, the most joyous 
companion, the most daring athlete in his 
own circle. He would suddenly shut him- 
self up in his rooms, reading and writing, 
and denying himself to everybody, and as 
suddenly break away again, like one whom 
the impulse to strong physical exertion 
carried headlong before it. He often disap- 
peared from Oxford for days together, no 
one knowing whither he had gone. On 
these occasions he travelled on foot, and the 
marches which he made would have aston- 
ished even the Duke of Weillington’s ‘fa- 
mous Light Division. One morning he ar- 
rived at Magdalen to breakfast, having 
walked all the way from London, which he 
quitted after dinner on the previous even- 
ing, en grande tenue. He accounted for the 
circumstance by saying that a fellow had in- 
sulted him in Grosvenor Square, that he 
thrashed him, and, not wishing to get into 
trouble with the police, that he walked on 
and on till he found himself at the college 
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gate. His vacations he seems to have de- 
voted almost entirely to pedestrian tours. 
One of these carried him through Wales, 
another to the Lake country, a third all over 
Ireland—indeed, a yearning for wild adven- 
ture seems to have been at this time the mas- 
ter passion of his nature, which he seriously 
thought of indulging by accompanying Mun- 
go Park in his second journey into the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Another of Wilson’s practices, for which 
Mrs. Gordon accounts in her own way, was 
this: he would sally forth at midnight, and 
go to the Angel Inn, where many of the up 
and down coaches met. ‘“ There he used to 
preside at the passengers’ supper-table, carv- 
ing for them, inquiring all about their re- 
spective journeys, why and wherefore they 
were made, who they were, etc., and in re- 
turn astonishing them with his wit and 
pleasntry, and sending them off wondering 
who and what he could be.” “He frequently 
went from the Angel to the Fox and Goose, 
an early-purl and gill house, where he found 
the coachmen and guards preparing for the 
coaches which had left London at night, and 
there he found an audience, and sometimes 
remained till the college gates were opened.” 
Does the reader suppose that these were mere 
escapades—the acts of a young man carried 
away by exuberant animal spirits? They 
were nothing of the sort. Wilson “ went 
to such places in cold blood, to study char- 
acter, in which they abounded. 

Strange to say, the man who thus rioted 
in the wildest realities of outer life, was at 
heart an idealist of the most sensitive kind. 
He had early sworn allegiance to the Lake 
school of poetry, and aspired to become in 
due time one of its leading members. In- 
deed, while yet an inmate of Professor Jar- 
din’s house, he wrote to Wordsworth a let- 
ter which breathes strongly of the discipline 
to which the pupils of the good professor 
were subjected. Mrs. Gordon has printed 
this letter at length, and Wordsworth re- 
plied to it promptly and kindly. The conse- 
quence was, that the Lyrical Ballads became 
to a great extent the models of Wilson’s 
minor pieces, and that the “Isle of Palms” 
and the “ City of the Plague” took their 
inspiration from the “ Excursion” and the 
“ Brothers.” 

In 1807 Wilson quitted Oxford. He had 
by this time broken off his correspondence 
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with “ Margaret,” whatever the nature of it» 
may have been, and now transferred him- 
self to Elleray, a small but charming prop- 
erty which he had purchased on the banks of 
Windermere. He seems to have been at- 
tracted thither, partly by admiration of the 
scenery, to the beauty of which he was 
keenly alive ; partly because of the presence 
in that locality of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, Bishop Watson, 
and others, among the most remarkable 
men of the day.’ He soon became intimate 
with them all; and under the influence of 
their conversation gave himself up more 
and more to poetic musings. We are told 
that it was a common practice with him to 
spend whole nights in solitude among the: 
mountains; and fifteen or sixteen stanzas, 
which Mrs. Gordon has introduced into her 
narrative, give a fine picture of the feelings 
which came over him on such occasions, 
But these poetic musings were a good deal 
diversified with antics of a more characteris- 
tickind. Wilson established a fleet of boats 
upon the lake, and delighted in exposing 
himself and others, at all hours and seasons, 
to the chances of the weather. Having 
gone out on a cold December night, he nar- 
rowly escaped, with the boatman attending 
him, from being lost or frozen to death. 
On another occasion, when riding with a 
friend, his horse ran away with him, when, 
to cool its ardor, he guided it into the lake, 
and swam across, his companion following 
sorely against his will. But the most ex- 
travagant freak of all was a fancy which he 
took to hunt a bull belonging to a neighbor- 
ing farmer, and always to hunt it at night. 
Take the following account of this extrava- 
ganza, as De Quincey has placed it on rec- 
ord :— 


‘ Represent to yourself the earliest dawn 
of a fine summer’s morting—time, about 
half past two o’clock. A young man anx- 
ious for an introduction to Mr. Wilson, and 
as yet pretty nearly a stranger to the coun- 
try, has taken up his abode in Grasmere, 
and has strolled out at this early hour to 
that rocky and moorish common called the 
White Moss, which overhangs the Vale of 
Rydal, dividing it from Grasmere. Looking 
southwards, in the direction of Rydal, sud- 
denly he becomes aware of a huge beast, 
advancing at a long trot, with the heavy 
and thundering tread of a hippopotamus, 
along the public road. The creature. soon 
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arrives within half a mile of his station, and 
by the gray light of morning is at length 
made out to be a bull, apparently flying 
from some unseenenemy. As yet, however, 
all is mystery; but suddenly three horse- 
men double a turn in the road, and come 
flying into sight’ with the speed of a hurri- 
cane, manifestly in pursuit of the fugitive 
bull. The bull labors to navigate his huge 
bulk tothe moor, which he reaches, and then 
pauses, panting, and blowing out clouds of 
smoke from his nostrils, to look back from 
his station among rocks and slippery crags 
upon his hunters. If he had conceited that 
the rockiness of the ground had secured his 
repose, the foolish bull was soon undeceived. 
The horsemen, scarecly relaxing their speed, 
charge up the hill, and speedily gaining the 
rear of the bull, drive him at a gallop over 
the worst part of that impracticable ground, 
down into the level ground below. At this 

oint of time the stranger perceives by the 
increasing light of the morning that the 
hunters are armed with immense spears, 
fourteen feet long. With these the bull is 
soon dislodged, and scouring down to the 
plain below, he and the hunters at his tail 
take to the common at the head of the lake, 
and all, in the madness of the chase, are 
soon half engulfed in the swamps of the mo- 
rass. After plunging together for ten or 
fifteen minutes, all suddenly regain the terra 
firma, and the bull again makes for the 
rocks. Up to this moment there had been 
a silence of ghosts, and the stranger had 
doubted whether the spectacle were not 
a pageant of aérial spectres, ghostly hunts- 
men, ghostly lances, and a ghostly bull. 
But just at this crisis a voice—it was the 
voice of Mr. Wilson—shouted aloud, ‘Turn 
the villain! turn that villain! or he will take 
to Cumberland!’ The young stranger did 
the service required of him; the ‘villain’ 
was turned, and fled southwards. The hunt- 
ers, lance in rest, rushed after him. All 
bowed their thanks as they fled past. The 
fleet cavalcade again took the high-road ; 
they doubled the cape which shut them out 
of sight, and in a moment all had disap- 
peared, and left the quict valley to its origi- 
nal silence, whilst the young stranger, and 
two grave Westmorcland statesmen, who by 
this time had come into sight upon some 
accident or other, stood wondering in si- 
lence, and saying to themselves, perhaps— 


«The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them.’ ” 


Wilson had not abandoned all this while 
his fancy for cockfights. He bred the birds 
carefully beside Windermere, and entered 
them wherever a main was to be fought. 
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Once he fought a main in the drawing-room 
of his own house—let us add that the room 
was as yet unfurnished—and won a silver 
drinking-cup, of which he was extremely 
proud. He patronized wrestling likewise, the 
great game of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, giving prizes and belts to the victors, 
such as had never been offered before. Buta 
new interest in life was by this time awak- 
ened for him. There came to reside at Gale 
House, Ambleside, a family from Liverpool, 
with one of the daughters of which Wilson 
fell in love. No foolish obstacles stood in 
the way of his happiness now; und on the 
11th of May, 1811, he took to wife a lov- 
ing, gentle, and amiable woman, Miss Jane 
Penny. . 

We have referred to Wilson’s poetical at- 
tempts, which were frequent, both at Oxford 
and at Elleray. So carly, indeed, as 1807, 
he appears to have completed in MS. the 
“Isle of Palms,” besides filling a notebook 
with odes and sonnets. It was not, however, 
till four years subsequently that he made any 
move to bring them into print Tiis first 
publisher was Mr. John Smith, a highly re- 
spectable bookseller in Glasgow, who seems 
to have dealt with him very liberally. At 
all events, we find him expressing entire 
satisfaction with the terms which Mr. Smith 
proposed; and at last, on the 20th of July, 
1812, the volume appeared. Though praised 
by Sir Walter Scott, and reviewed favorably 
in the Edinburgh, it did not make its way 
so rapidly as the author had anticipated, and 
he wrote in consequence about his critics, 
pretty much as disappointed authors are apt 
to do: “ Jeffrey’s review is beggarly ;” “ the 
other review is a masterpiece of nonsense 
and folly.” We find him in 1812 beginning 
to get ready a second volume, which he ex- 
pects to bring out in 1814, and of which 
“The City after the Plague” was to consti- 
tute but a minute fragment. We need 
scarcely add that the proposed volume did 
not make its appearance till 1816, by which 
time “ The City of the Plague ” had assumed 
its present dimensions, and became the 
principal poem in the collection. 

Thus far the sun had shone with steady 
lustre on Wilson’s progress through life. 
His own fortune was ample, his wife 
brought a handsome addition to it; he was 
devotedly attached to her and she to him. 
They dwelt in one of the loveliest spots in 
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the Lake country, and children were born, 
who began to grow up at their knees. He 
aspired in “ letters” to no higher distinction 
than the world seemed willing to award him, 
and every whim and caprice which took his 
fancy he indulged. But evil days were at 
hand, and he awoke one morning in 1815 to 
find himself'a ruined man. The patrimony 
bequeathed to him by his father had been 
allowed to remain in the house, and an uncle 
who carried on the business failed. Wilson 
never appears to greater advantage than 
when staggering under the weight of this 
blow. He not only uttered no complaint, 
but he contributed out of the little which he 
could still call his own to support the man 
who had brought him to poverty. He rec- 
ognized the necessity likewise of giving up 
the dreams of his youth, and he acted upon 
it like a brave man. Elleray was let, and, 
retiring with his family to Edinburgh, he 
accepted his mother’s invitation to live with 
her. Prior to this, as it happened, he had 
taken steps to be called to the Scotch Bar; 
not with any view to follow the profession 
of an advocate, but merely as an arrange- 
ment qualifying him to assume a definite 
place in society. He now went the way of all 
barristers, and might be seen day after day be- 
wigged and begowned in the outer courts of 
the Parliament House. We cannot discover 
that any reasonable prospect presented itself 
of success in the profession. Few briefs 
came to him, and of these few he jocularly 
said some years afterwards, “I did not 
know what the devil to do, with them.” 
Wilson made nothing of Scotch law. 
He tried to take an interest in the Edin- 
burgh Speculative Society, and contributed 
a single essay to its Transactions ; but the 
sort of abstractions which were discussed at 
its meetings had no charms for him, and he 
soon ceased to attend them. Ile rested his 
hopes, therefore, mainly on the reception 
which was to be awarded to his new poem, 
and up to a certain point they did not fail 
him. “The City of the Plague” met with a 
fair measure of success, and the Edinburgh 
Review spoke very favorably of it ; but on 
Wilson’s sensitive ear the praises of the 
Review fell somewhat unpleasantly. He 
took it into his head that Jeffrey was influ- 
enced by personal esteem for the author 
rather than by a due appreciation of the 
merits of the work ; just asin the case of 
Wordsworth, he assumed that the genius of 
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that great master was habitually underrated, 
because the master himself happened to be 
personally obnoxious to the critic. It is to 
be regretted that the letter of remonstrance 
in which he conveyed these sentiments to 
Jeffrey has not been preserved ; but Jeflrey’s 
answer is excellent, and we therefore subjoin 
it:— 


“My DEAR sIR,—I am extremely grati- 
fied by your letter, and thank you very sin- 
cerely both for the kindness it expresses and 
the confidence it seems to place in me.* Itis 
impossible, I think, to read your writings 
without feeling affection for the writer, and 
under the influénce of such a feeling I doubt 
whether it is possible to deal with them with 
the same severe impartiality with which 
works of equal literary merit, but without 
that attraction, might probably be treated. 
Nor do I think that this is desirable, or would 
even be fair. For part, and not the least 
part, of the merit of poctry consists in its 
moral effects, and the power of exciting kind 
and generous affections seems entitled to as 
much admiration as that of presenting pleas- 
ing images to the fancy. 

“You wish, however, to be treated as a 


‘stranger, and I think I have actually treated 


you as one; for the partiality which I hate 
already mentioned as irresistibly produced 
by your writings certainly has not been les- 
sened by the little personal intercourse we 
have had. I am not aware that it has been 
materially increased by that cause, and was 
inclined to believe that I should have felt the 
same kindliness towards the author of the 
work I am reviewing, although I had never 
seen his face. As to showing you no favor 
for the future on the score of the past, I am 
afraid if I do not exactly comply with your 
request, it will be more owing to my own 
selfish unwillingness to retract my former 
opinions and abandon my predictions than 
from any excess of goorl-nature towards their 
objects. However, your request is very nat- 
ural and manly, and I shali do what I can to 
let you have nothing more than justice, and 
to save you from having any other obliga- 
tions to your critic than for his diligence and 
integrity. 

* As to Wordsworth I shall only say that 
while I cannot at all agree, nor is it neces- 
sary, in your estimate of his poetical talents, 
I love and honor the feelings by which I 
think your judgment has been misled, and 
by which I most readily admit that your con- 
duct should be governed. I assure you lam 
not the least hurt or offended at hearing his 
poetry extolled, or my remarks upon it ar- 
raigned as unjust or erroneous; only I hope 
you will not set them down as sure proof of 
moral depravity and utter want of all good 
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affections. I should be sorry that any good 


men should think this of me as an individ-| sending. It is, therefore, rather with a view 
ual. As to the opinion which may be formed | 


of my critical qualifications, it is impossible | 


for any one to be more indifferent than my- 
self. I am conscious of being quite sincere 
in all the opinions I express, but I am the 
furthest in the world from thinking them in- 
fallible, or even having any considerable as- 
surance of their appearing right to persons 
of good judgment. 

“T wish I had more leisure to talk to you 
of such matters, but I cannot at present af- 
ford to indulge myself any farther. I think 
we now understand each other in a way to 
prevent all risk of any future misunderstand- 
ing. 

“Believe me, always, dear sir, 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“F, JEFFREY.” 

We have now arrived at a crisis, so to 
speak, in Wilson’s fate. Had he been in 
ever so slight a degree less impulsive than 
he was ; had he possessed even a small share 
of that power of self-restraint which is as- 
sumed, most erroneously, to be incompatible 
with the highest order of genius, he would 
have probably settled down into the condi- 
tidn of a hard-working man of letters, with 
the best assurance of acquiring in due time 
fame and fortune and a leading place in Ed- 
inburgh society. Jeffrey evidently contem- 
plated for him this career, and opened both 
his hospitable doors to receive Wilson as a 
guest and the pages of the Review to his 
contributions. It is clear, likewise, that Jef- 
frey had taken a very favorable measure of 
his new friend’s capabilities. He accordingly 
wrote to Wilson thus, first opening a subject 
which he, as editor, was desirous that Wil- 
son should treat, and next referring to a 
theme which Wilson, as a contributor, was 
desirous of handling :— 

“My DEAR WILson,—Do you think you 
could be prevailed upon to write a review for 
me now and then? Perhaps this may appear 
to you a very audacious request, and I am 
not sure that I should have had the boldness 
to make it, but I had heard it surmised, and 
in very intelligent quarters, that you had oc- 
casionally condescended to exercise the func- 
tions of a critic, in works where your exer- 
tions must necessarily obtain less celebrity 
than in our journal. When I apply for as- 
sistance to persons in whose talents and 
judgment I have as much confidence as I 

ave in yours, I leave of course the choice 
of their subjects very much to themselves, 
being satisfied that it must always be for my 
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interest to receive all that they are desirous of 


to tempt than to assist you, that I venture 
to suggest to you a general review of our 
Dramatic Poetry; a subject which I lon 
meditated for myself, but which I now feel 
that I shall never have leisure to treat as I 
should wish to treat it, and upon which in- 
deed I could not now enter without a pretty 
laborious resumption of my now half-forgot- 
ten studies. To you I am quite sure it is 
familiar ; and while I am by no means cer- 
tain that our opinions would always coincide, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I should 
very much distrust my own when they were 
in absolute opposition to yours, and that I 
am unfeignedly of opinion that in your hands 
the disquisition- will. be more edifying, and 
quite as entertaining as ever it could have 
been in mine. It is the appearance of the 
weak and dull article in the last Quarterly, 
which has roused me to the resolution of pro- 
curing something more worthy of the subject 
for the Edinburgh, and there really is no- 
body but yourself to whom I can look with 
any satisfaction for such a paper. 

*T do not want, as you will easily conjec- 
ture, a learned, ostentatious, and antiquarian 
dissertation, but an account written with 
taste and feeling, and garnished, if you 
please, with such quotations as may be either 
very curious or very delightful. I intended 
something of this sort when I began my re- 
view of Ford’s “ Plays,” but Iran off the 
course almost at the starting, and could never 
get back again. 

“Now pray do not refuse me rashly. I 
am not without impatience for your answer, 
but I would rather not have it for a day or 
two if your first impression is that it would 
be unfavorable. If you are in a complying 
mood, the sooner I hear of it the better. 

“Independent of all this, will you allow 
me again to say that I am very sincerely de- 
sirous of being better acquainted with you, 
and regret very much that my many avoca- 
tions and irregular way of life have forced 
me to see so little of you. Could you ven- 
ture to dine here without a party any day 
next week that you choose to name, except 
Saturday? If you have no engagement, 
will you come on Monday or Tuesday? Any 
other day that may be more convenient. If 
you take my proposal into kind considera- 
tion, we may talk a little of the drama; if 
not, we will fall on something else. 

“ Believe me always, etc.” 


Nothing seems to have come of the editor’s 
proposal. The following is his reply to a 
suggestion of the contributor :— 


“My DEAR WILSON,—I give up Byron 
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freely, and thankfully accept of your condi- 
tional promise about the drama. 

ridge, [ 

with you. 1 had intended to review him 
fairly and if possible favorably myself—at 
all events mercifully; but on looking into 
the volume, I can discern so little new, and 
so much less good than I had expected, that 
I hesitate about noticing him at all. I can- 
not help fearing, too, that the discrepancy of 
our opinions as to that style of poetry ma 
be too glaring to render it prudent to ven- 


ture upon it, at least under existing circum- | 
stances. And besides, if I must unmask all | 


For Cole- ing the body. 


should like first to have a little talk | 
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erant of conventionalities in matters affect-. 
Having no very intensified 
conviction on any subject, he did not care 
to connect himself too closely with those who 
had. He wrote one paper, and only one, for 
the Edinburgh Review, and suffered, we have 
reason to believe, extreme misery when oc- - 
cupied uponit. Astaid, grandiloquent jour- 
nal which discussed letters, politics, and sci- 


Y | ence—not without an avowed bias in favor 


of the party to which it was pledged—pre- 
sented a field too cramped and narrow for 


my weakness to you, I am alittle desirous |him. He never mack, prin he never 


of having the credit, though it should only | did, any other princip 


be an inward one, of doing a handsome or 
even a kind thing to a man who has spoken 
ill of me, and am unwilling that a favorable 
review of this author should appear in the 
Review, from any other hand than my own. 
But we shall talk of this after I have consid- 
» the capabilities of the work a little fur- 
ther. 

“Tam very much gratified by the kind 
things you are pleased to say of me, though 
the flattering ones with which you have mixed 
them rather disturb me. When you know 
me a little better you will find me a very 
ordinary fellow, and really not half so vain 
as to.take your testimony on behalf of my 
qualifications. I have, i suppose, a little 
more practice and expertness in some things 
than you can yet have, but Iam very much 
mistaken if you have not more talent of every 
kind than I have. What I think of your 
character you may infer from the offer I have 
made you of my friendship, and which I 
rather think I never made to any other man. 

“T think you have a kind heart, and a 
manly spirit, and feel perfectly assured that 
you will always act with frankness, gentle- 
ness, and firmness. I ask pardon for send- 
ing you this certificate, but I do not know 
how else to express so clearly the grounds 
of my regard and esteem. 

* Believe me always, etc.” 

These letters, besides placing Jeffrey in a 
very amiable point of view, bring Wilson 
before us in the garb of an ordinary member 
of society—a gifted one doubtless, yet nei- 
ther eccentric nor odd; as a writer desirous 
of finding some outlet for his ideas, but will- 
ing that they should run when let loose in a 
common groove. Interesting as the picture 
is, however, it bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the original. Wilson had no respect 
for society ; he can scarcely be said to have 
belonged to it in the common acceptation of 
the term. He was as impatient of restraint 
in things relating to mind as he was intal- 





e of action than the 
caprice of the moment. Observe how, when 
the humor takes him, he thinks and speaks 
of men for whom, when assailed by others, 
he was always ready to do battle. Observe, 
too, how the old passion to escape from him- 
self and from the world in violent physical 
exertion still works within him. He literally 
flees from time to time out of Edinburgh as 
if an hour’s longer sojourn there would have | 
killed him. These outbursts were, for the 
most part, indulged alone, and into some ex- 
traordinary adventures they usually hurried 
him. But in one, which he describes to 
Hogg, his gentle English wife bore him com- 
pany, and it is worth while, for many rea- 
sons, to give the narrative here :— 


. 

“My DEAR HoGG,—I am in Edinboro’, 
and wish to be out of it. Mrs. Wilson and 
I walked 350 miles in the Highlands, be- 
tween the 5th of July and the 26th of August, 
sojourning in divers glens from Sabbath unto 
Sabbath, fishing, eating, andstaring. I pur- 
pose appearing in Glasgow on Thursday, 
where I shall stay till the Circuit is over. I 
then go to Elleray, in the character of a 
Benedictine monk, till the beginning of No- 
vember. Now pause and attend. If you 
will meet me at Moffat on October 6th, I will 
walk or mail it with you to Elleray, and 
treat you there with fowls and Irish whis- 
key. Immediately on the receipt of this, 
write a letter to me at Mr. Strutt’s book- 
shop, Hutcheson Street, Glasgow, saying 
positively if you will or will not doso. I 
you don’t, J will lick you, and fish up the 
Douglas burn before you next time I come 
to Ettrick. I saw a letter from you to M. 
the other day, by which you seem to be alive. 
and well. You are right im not making 
verses when you can catch trout. Francis 
Jeffrey leaves Edinboro’ this day for Holland 
and France. I presume, aftér destroying 
the King of the Netherlands, he intends to 
annex that kingdom to France, and assume. 
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the supreme power of the united countries, 
under the tithe of Geoffrey the First. You 
he will make Poet Laureate and Fishmonger, 
and me Admiral of the Mosquito fleet. 

“If you have occasion soon to write to 
Murray, pray introduce something about the 
‘City of the Plague,’ as I shall probably 
offer him that poem in about a fortnight, or 
sooner. Of course I do not wish you to sa 
that the poem is utterly worthless. I thin 
that a bold eulogy from you, if administered 
immediately, would be of service to me; 
but if you do write about it, do not tell him 
that I have any intention of offering it to 
him, but you may say-you hear I am going 
to offer it to a London bookseller. 

“ We stayed seven days at Mrs. Izett’s, 
at Kinnaird, and were most kindly received. 
Mrs. Izett is a great ally of yours, and is a 
fine creature. I killed in the Highlands one 
hundred and seventy dozen trout: one day 
nineteen dozen and a half; another, seven 
dozen. I one morning killed ten trouts that 
weighed nine pounds. In Lochawe, in three 
days, I killed seventy-six pounds’ weight of 
fish, all with the fly. The Gaels were aston- 
ished. I shot two roebucks, and had nearly 
caught a red deer by the tail. Iwas within 
half a mile of it at furthest. The good folks 
in the Highlands are,not dirty; they are 
clean, decent, hospitable, ugly people. We 
domiciliated with many, and found no re- 
mains of the great plague of ficas, ete., that 
devastated the country from the time of Os- 
sian to the accession of George the Third. 
We were at Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, 
Inverary, Dalmelly, Loch Etive, Glen Etive, 
Dalness, Appin, Ballahulish, Fort William, 
Moy, Dalwhinny, Lock Ericht (you dog!), 
Loch Rannoch, Glen Lyon, Taymouth, Blair 
Athol, Bruar, Perth, Edinboro’. Is not 
Mrs. Wilson immortalized ? 

“JT know of Cona.* It is very creditable 
to our excellent friend, but will not sell any 
more than the ‘Isle of Palms,’ or: the 
‘White Doc.’ The ‘ White Doe’ is not in 
season ; venison is not liked in Edinboro’ ; 
it wants flavor. A good Ettrick wether is 
preferable. Wordsworth has more of the 
— character than any living writer, 

ut he is not a man of firstrate intellect. 
His genius oversets him. Southey’s ‘ Rod- 
erick’ is not a firstrate work. The remorse 
of Roderick is that of a Christian devotee, 
rather than that of a dethroned monarch. 
His battles are i!l fought; there is no pro- 
cessional march of events in the pocm; no 
tendency to one great end, like a river in- 
creasing in majesty till it reaches the sea. 
Neither is there national character, Spanish 

® v 
* “ Cona, or the Vale of Clwyd, and other Po- 


ems,” by Mr. James Gray, one of the Masters of 
the Edinburgh Grammar School. 
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or Moorish; no sublime imagery; no pro- 
found passion. Southey wrote it, and Southey 
is a man of talent; but it is his worst poem. 

“ Scott’s ‘ Field of Waterloo’ I have seen. 
What a poem! such bald and nerveless 
language, mean imagery, commonplace sen- 
timents, and clumsy versification! It is be- 
neath criticism. Unless the latter part of 
the battle be very fine indeed, this poem 
will injure him. 

“Wordsworth is dished, Southey is in 
purgatory, Scott is dying, and Byron is 
married. Herbert is frozen to death in 
Scandinavia ; Moore has lost his manliness; 
Coleridge is always in a fog; Johanna Bai- 
ley is writing a system of cookery; Mont- 
gomery is in a mad-house, or ought to be; 
Campbell is sick of a constipation in the 
bowels ; Hogg is herding sheep in Ettrick 
forest; and Wilson has taken the plague. 
Oh! wretched writers! unfortunate bards! 
What is Bobby Miller’s back-shop to do this 
winter? Alas! alas! alas! a wild doe is a 
noble animal! Write an address to me, 
and it shall be inferior to one I have writ- 
ten—for half a barrel of red herrings. 

“The Highlanders are not a poetical peo- 
ple; they are too national, too proud of 
their history. They imagine that a colley 
shangy between, the M‘Gregors and Camp- 
bells is a sublime event, and they overlook 
mountains four thousand feet high. If Os- 
sian did write the poems attributed to him, 
or any poems like them, he was a dull dog, 
and deserved never to taste whiskey as long 
ashe lives. A man who lives forever among 
mists and mountains knows better than to 
be always prosing about them. Methinks I 
feel about objects familiar to infancy and 
manhood, but when we speak of them it is 
only upon great occasions, and in situations 
of deep passion. Ossian was probably-born 
in a flat country. 

“Scott has written good lines in the 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ but he has not done 
justice to the Sound of Mull, which is a 
glorious strait. 

“The Northern Highlanders do not ad- 
mire ‘ Waverley,’ so I presume the South 
Highlanders despise ‘ Guy Manncring.’ The 
Westmoreland peasants think Wordsworth 
agod. In Borrowdalc, Southey is not known 
to exist. I met ten men in Hawick who did 
not think Hogg a poet; and the whole cit 
of Glasgow thinks mca madman. So muc 
for the voice of the people being the voice 
of God. I left my snuff-box in your cottage; 
take care of it. The Anstruther Bards have 
advertised their anniversary; I forget the 
day. 

My wish Lieutenant Gray, of the Marines, 
had been devoured by the lion he once car- 
ried on board his ship to the Dey of Algiers: 
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or that he was kept a perpetual prisoner by 
the Moors in pales Pe pid ide hear that 
Tennant had been taken before the Session 
for an offence against good morals? If you 
did not, neither did I; indeed, it is on many 
accounts exceedingly improbable. 

“ Yours truly.” 


What does Mrs. Gordon say to all this ? 
“The ‘White Doe’ is not in season;” 
“Southey's ‘Roderick’ is not a firstrate 
work ; ” “ Wordsworth is dished ;” “ Southey 
isin purgatory ;” “ Scott is dying ;” ‘* Cole- 
ridge is always in a fog; ‘Campbell is 
sick of constipation in the bowels ; ” ‘“« Mont- 
gomery issin a mad-house, or ought to be.” 
If such bursts of fun, when others indulge 
in them, are to be attributed to malice and 
sarcasm which cannot spare even friends, 
how shall we except John Wilson from the 
charge of being malicious and sarcastic? 
But we must not linger over trifles like 
these. The. field of mental exercise suited 
to his genius, and for which he had so long 
looked and looked in vain, presented itself 
at last to Wilson, and the hour which saw 
him plant his first footstep upon it settled 
his destiny for life. 

We shall leave Mrs. Gordon to describe 
historically the rise and progress of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The tale has, indeed, 
been told on more impartial authority than 
hers ; yet, making duc allowance for the col- 
oring which she has unconsciously given to 
it, the curious in such matters will find her 
version, upon the whole, sufficiently correct. 
The circumstances of the case were briefly 
these: For many years prior to 1817, the 
authority of the Edinburgh Review, in mat- 
ters of literature and taste had been in 
Scotland, and to a considerable extent in 
England and Ireland also, all but supreme. 
Edited by Jeffrey, and supported by 
Broughham, Mackintosh, Horner, and Syd- 
ney Smith, the Review achieved for itself a 
position the commanding nature of which 
could not be disputed; and as the principles 
advocated in its pages were decidedly op- 
posed. to those of the existing Administra- 
tion, its success not only irritated, but 
alarmed the Scotch Tory party. This is the 
less to be wondered at, that in Edinburgh, 
to a greater extent perhaps than in any 
other city of Europe, intellectual attain- 
ments, real or pretended, command for their 
possessors a leading place in society. The 
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Edinburgh Review, its editor, and its friends 
became thus masters of the situation. All 
the young men who aspired to be accounted 
clever, made court to them and echoed their 
opinions. Their canons of criticism upon 
books, men, and things were accepted as in- 
disputable; and a tone of Liberalism began 
to pervade society which threatened to bring 
about a revolution in public opinion. No 
genuine Tory could contemplate this except 
with dismay. Long and anxiously the 
heads of the party looked about for some 
means of staying the plague, but censer af- 
ter censer burnt black in their hands; they 
were powerless, and they knew it. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
late Mr. Blackwood, a man of rare ability, 
as well as an enterprising publisher, be- 
thought him of converting a magazine of 
which he was the proprietor into an organ 
of Toryism: The organ, to be -effective, 
however, must take high ground as a liter- 
ary journal, and Mr. Blackwood did his best 
to ensure that object by engaging the assist- 
ance of a number of very distinguished men. 
Sir Walter Scott, still the Great Unknown, 
promised an occasional paper; so did the 
Man of Feeling; so did Dr. M’Crie ; so did 
Dr. Andrew Thompson. Sir David Brew- 
ster, Robert Jamieson, James Wilson, De 
Quincey, Hogg, Gillies, Fraser Tytler, Sir 
William Hamilton, and his brother, the au- 
thor of “ Cyril Thornton,”—all undertook 
to contribute. There were others whose 
names we need not stop to particularize; 
but above the whole band, two stood pre- 
eminent, John Wilson and John Gibson 
Lockhart. These soon left all other contrib- 
utors behind, both in the raciness and the 
diversity of their articles. They were, as 
Mrs. Gordon justly observes, capable at 
any time of providing the whole contents 
of a number; and we beg to add that more 
than once they did so provide, and that the 
provision was admirable. 

Thus far Mrs. Gordon tells her story well 
enough. She is perfectly justified, likewise, 
in declining for her father the honor, which 
was often thrust upon him, of being the 
sole editor 0: slackwood’s Magazine. Mr. 
Blackwood never had an editor, properly 
so called, but with rare tact was able to 
judge for himself what would and what 
would not go down withthe public. At the 
same time, as we shall take occasion prea 
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ently to show, Mrs. Gordon a good deal 
overstates her case in this matter. Her ex- 
treme anxiety not to be considered as excus- 
ing, far less approving, the tone which per- 
vaded many of the earlier numbers of the 
Magazine, is sufficiently intelligible. Others 
than she are ready to admit that the mode 
of warfare adopted with success forty-five 
years ago would nowhere be tolerated now: 
but when she goes on to say that in what- 
ever was objectionable in the Magazine her 
father had no share; that she had been un- 
able to trace to his hand “any instance of 
unmanly attack,” or “ one shade of real ma- 
lignity,” and so forth, we must take the lib- 
erty of telling her that both directly and by 
implication she is making an assertion which 
she has no right whatever to make. Black- 
“wood’s Magazine is answerable for many 
faults both of omission and commission ; 
and probably there are few surviving con- 
tributors to its early numbers who would 
hesitate to make this acknowledgment. But 
they cannot allow Mrs. Gordon, or anybody 
else to claim for John Wilson that which he 
would have scorned to claim for himself—an 
exemption from the common censure, as 
well as the common praise, which is due to 
the whole band. Something more serious, 
however, remains to be noticed. 

If Mrs. Gordon be unaware of the tender 
regard which to the last days of his life John 
Gibson Lockhart entertained for her father, 
she is, we should imagine, the only person 
known both to Wilson and to Lockhart from 
whom that fact is hid. If she be not igno- 
rant of the fact, did it never occur to her, we 
would respectfully ask, while playing off the 
one against the other, that she was offering 
greater outrage to the memory of her father 
than even to that of his friend? Or has she 
so entirely surrendered herself to local influ- 
ences that, in order to gratify a small clique, 
which feared Lockhart when living as much 
as it hated him, she consents to attack him, 
ex cathedrd, now that he is dead? Con- 
ceive the daughter of John Wilson writing 
thus :-— 


“ The striking contrast in the outward as- 
pect of the two men corresponded truly to 
the difference of character and temperament, 
a difference, however, which proved no ob- 
stacle to their close intimacy. There was a 
picturesque contrast between them, which 
may be simply described by light and shade. 
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| But there was a more striking dissimilarity 


than that which is merely the result of color- 
ing. Mr. Lockhart’s pale olive complexion 
had something of a Spanish character in it, 
that accorded well with the sombre or rather 
melancholy expression of his countenance, 
His thin lips, compressed beneath a smile of 
habitual sarcasm, promised no genial response 
to the warmer emotions of the heart. His 
compact, finely formed head indicated an 
acute and refined intellect. Cold, haughty, 
supercilious in manner, he seldom won love, 
and not unfrequently caused his friends to 
distrust it in him, for they sometimes found 
the warmth of their own feelings thrown 
back upon them in presence of his cold indif- 
ference. Circumstances afterwards conferred 
on him a brilliant position. He allowed the 
gay coteries of London society injured his 
interest in the old friends who had worked 
hand in hand with him when in Edinburgh.” 


And, again :— 


“ Systematic, cool, and circumspect, when 
he armed himself for conflict, it was with a 
fell and deadly determination. The other 
[that is to say, Wilson] rushed into com- 
bat rejoicingly, like the Teutons, but even in 
his fiercest mood he was alive to pity, ten- 
derness, and humor. When he impaled a 
victim, he did it as Walton recommends, 
‘not vindictively, but as if he loved him.’ 
Lockhart, on the other hand, though suscep- 
tible of deep emotion, and gifted with a most 
playful wit, had no scruple in wounding to 
the very quick, and no thrill of compassion 
ever held back his hand when he had made 
up his mind to strike. He was certainly no 
coward, but he liked to fight under cover, 
and keep himself unseen; while Wilson, 
even under the shield of anonymity, was 
rather prone to exhibit his own unmistakable 
personality.” 


We beg to enter our protest strongly 
against all this. Mr. Lockhart was cold, 
haughty, and supercilious only when he found 
himself among those whose approaches to 
intimacy he judged it expedient to repel. 
He was by far too manly to “ seek prestige ” 
from “the reflected glory found in rank.” 
He knew perfectly well what his own posi- 
tion in society was, and he kept it. The 
“‘ gay coteries of London society ” never les- 
sened his interest in his old friends. As to 
his habit of caricaturing, it was the merest 
play of fancy, neither intended to wound nor, 
in fact, wounding, the feelings of those who 
happened to sit to him. Indeed, as Mrs. 
Gordon’s pages abundantly show, he was 
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himself more frequently than anybody else 
the subject of his own humorous sketches. 
Again, Mrs. Gordon wrongs her father 
cruelly, by representing him as a tool in the 
hands of others. She is especially at fault 
in assigning to Mr. Lockhart a pre-eminence 


. over him to which Lockhart never aspired. 


When these two gentlemen met in Edinburgh 
to discuss with Mr. Blackwood the future 
fortunes of the Magazine, Mr. Lockhart was 
barely twenty-three years of age; Mr. Wil- 
son nine years older. Is it conceivable that 
a man at the mature age of thirty-two, al- 
ready known to fame as a poet and a critic, 
would give himself up, bound hand and foot, 
to the guidance of a boy? But this is not 
all. Though Mrs. Gordon rarely condescends 
to enter into particulars, it does so happen 
that in the few instances which she cites of 
Lockhart’s malignity and Wilson’s long-suf- 
fering, she is entirely mistaken. Take, for 
example, her version of an occurrence at 
which we ourselves happened to be present, 
and of which we are therefore in the position 
to give the true account. She is describing 
the first appearance of what she calls “ a very 
clever but rather tedious composition of 
Lockhart, called the ‘Mad Banker of Am- 
sterdam,’ in which,” to use her own expres- 
sion, he “ poked his fun at his friends all 
round ; ”— 


‘“‘ There was a society in Edinburgh,” she 
continues, “ called the ‘ Dilettanti Club,’ of 
which Wilson was president. They came in 
for a sketch, and he begins with his friend 
the president :— 


“«They’re pleased to call themselves the Dilet- 
tanti, 

The President’s the first I chanced to show ’em, 

He writes more malagrugously than Dante, 

The City of the Plague’s a shocking poem ; 

But yet he is a spirit light and jaunty, 

And jocular enough to those who know-him.’ 

To tell the truth, I think John Wilson shines 

More o’er a bowl of punch than in his lines.’ 


“Tt is said that my father chanced to see 
the proof-sheet before it went to press, and 
instantly dashed in, after the above stanza, 
not a little to the chagrin of the author, the 
following impromptu lines :— 


“¢ Then touched I off friend Lockhart (Gibson 
John), 

So fond of jabbering about Tieck and Schlegel, 

Klopstock, and Wieland, Kant, and Mendels- 


sohn, 
All high Dutch quacks, like Spurzheim and 
Feinagle. 





Him the Chaldee, ycleped the Scorpion, 
The claws but not the pinions of the eagle 
Are Jack’s ; but though I do not mean to flat- 


ter, 
Undoubtedly he has strong powers of satire.’ ” 


We cannot tell by whom this may haye 
been said, but we know that it is entirely 
untrue. The poem was read to Wilson by 
Lockhart before it went to press, in a lodg- 
ing which the former then occupied in a 
street to the west of Athol Crescent, of which 
we have forgotten the name. Wilson laughed 
heartily at the stanza devoted to himself, 
and wrote on the instant, and read to Lock- 
hart, both laughing all the while, his counter- 
portraiture of the individual who is assumed 
by Mrs. Gordon to have aimed a secret blow 
at his friend, and to have been very much 
chagrined at the exposure of his malignity. 

Even less candid is the manner in which 
Mrs. Gordon speaks of the production of 
the famous Chaldee MS. After telling us 
that this most audacious squib was com- 
posed in her grandmother’s house, No. 23 
Queen Street, where Wilson lived, “amid 
such shouts of laughter as made the ladies 
in the room above send to inquire and won- 
der what the gentlemen below were about,” 
she actually makes the statement already 
quoted, that ‘‘she cannot trace to her father’s 
hand any instance of unmanly attack, or one 
shade of real malignity.” Far be it from us 
to assert that the Chaldee MS. contained a 
single sentence which ought to be read as 
conveying an unmanly attack, or as tinctured 
with a shade of malignity; but the gentle- 
men shown up by it were certainly not of 
that opinion; and it must therefore follow, 
according to Mrs. Gordon’s logic, that Wil- 
son at his own dinner-table took no part in 
the composition of the squib, however heart- 
ily he may have joined in the mirth which it 
occasioned to his guests. 

Again, referring to the effect of deep sor- 
row on the two friends when both had bBe- 
come widowers, and quoting a letter from 
Lockhart, which bears date 1844, Mrs. Gor- 
don observes, “‘ Lockhart’s very sorrows are 
a contrast to those of his friend: he is 
stricken, as it were, and will not look up; 
but my father, with that healthful heart of 
his—that joyous nature which smiles even 
in the midst of tears—has scarcely yet laid 
aside the strong enthusiasm which belonged 
so remarkably to his youth.” From which, 
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and from other sentences, not necessary to 
be quoted, we are to infer that, while Wil- 
son found support in a happy temper, and, 
though deeply grieved, applied himself at 
once to the business of life, Lockhart yielded 
to the calamity which had overtaken him, 
and became a “soured, hopeless, sulky, dis- 
contented man.” Has Mrs. Gordon ever 
read her father’s letters to Lockhart soon 
after her mother’s death? Has she never 
come across Lockhart’s letters to her father 
when both were mourners? Or has she for- 
gotton to inquire whether Lockhart visited 
his friend at the season of his deepest an- 
guish, and with what effect? We can sup- 
ply this latter void in her narrative :— 


“T found him utterly prostrated,” said 
Lockhart, describing his visit to Wilson, 
“unable, or, as he said, determined never 
to take any interest in the affairs of life again. 
‘Well, what passed?’ Not much worth re- 
peating. I reasoned with him, and tried to 
show him that ncither he nor I had any right 
to succumb to evils that were not of our own 
seeking—that we had both work to do, and 
must do it—that it was neither manly nor 
Christian to mourn as he was mourning. 
‘Had your remonstrances any effect?’ Yes, 
I think they had. He pressed my hand, 
looked up for a moment into my face, and 
said, ‘It is all true; I know it, but I have 
no strength.’ However, his strength came 
back faster than we both expected ; and now 
he is pretty much what he ever was.” * 


Thus far Mrs. Gordon speaks for herself. 
She has formed her own judgment or adopted 
the judgment of others respecting Lockhart, 
and she delivers it without scruple. She had 
a perfect right to do so if she pleased; but 
we deny that she had any right, moral, legal, 
or literary, to make Mr. Lockhart misrepre- 
sent himself. What would be thought of 
John Wilson if his loose, chatty, and effer- 
vescing correspondence were dealt with as 
Mrs. Gordon deals with Lockhart’s letters to 
her father? Nor, as it appears, could her 
purpose be served by simply printing these 
letters and leaving them to their fate. She 
must needs preface them with remarks of her 
own, all conceived in the same spirit of de- 
traction: “ They are as characteristic of his 
satirical powers as any of those off-hand car- 
icatures that shred his best friends to pieces, 
leaving the most poetical of them as bereft 


* Note of a conversation with Lockhart. 
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of that beautifying property as if they had 
been born utterly without it.” “ Lockhart’s 
sorrows are a contrast to those of his friend. 
There is something of a listless bitterness in 
the words ;” and so forth. Cannot the ery 
of a much-wounded heart, when the depth 
of its anguish wrings from it an occasional 
complaint, escape the depreciatory notice of 
the daughter of the mourner’s oldest and 
most familiar friend P 

But Mrs. Gordon’s misstatements and 
breaches of propriety will do little harm to 
Lockhart’s reputation—with those, at least, 
to whom his many noble qualities were 
known—and that little it may become our 
duty, on some future occasion, to remove. 

To return to the immediate subject of this 
article. From the date of his first connec- 
tion with Blackwood’s Magazine down to 
within eighteen months of his death, Wil- 
son was a constant’ contributor to that peri- 
odical. The amount of work thrown off in 
the course of these years almost passes be- 
lief. It would appear likewise that, though 
strictly speaking never invested with the 
autocracy of editorship, he assisted the pub- 
lisher in deciding upon the articles to be 
produced, and generally corrected the press. 
This we gather from a letter written by Wil- 
son in 1827 to Dr. Moir, the “ Delta” of 
the Magazine, as well as from his remon- 
strances with the printer if proofs happened 
to be delivered irregularly. Indeed Wilson 
himself acknowledges a very close connection 
with the Magazine ina letter to the Rey. 
Mr. Fleming, of Rayrig, which Mrs. Gordon 
has printed, but of which she has failed to 
perceive the effect: ‘ Of Blackwood,” he 
there observes, “I am not the editor, al- 
though I believe I very generally get both 
the credit and discredit of being Christopher 
North. Iam one of the chief writers, per- 
haps the chief writer, but never received 
one shilling from the proprietor except for 
my own compositions. Being generally on 
the spot, I am always willing to give him 
my advice and to supply such articles as are 
most wanted, when I have leisure.” Surely, 
after this, Mrs. Gordon beats the air when 
she labors to throw the responsibility’ of 
Blackwood’s misdoings on everybody else 
than her father. If Wilson’s advice were 
worth asking, it was probably worth follow- 
ing; so that the system of mystifying, which 
his daughter goes out of her way to con 
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demn, must have received his sanction, if 
he took no active part in promoting it. 
Intense mental labor like that to which 
Wilson lent himself demanded strong anti- 
dotes, if it were to be carried on to any effect. 
He applied them in the shape of violent ex- 
ercise, taken by fits and starts, as had al- 
ways been his wont. He spared the stom- 
ach likewise while taxing the brain. It was 
his custom to put off to the latest possible 
moment the articles required for a forth- 
coming number, and when the task could 
no longer be deferred, he shut himself in 
his room, which was closed against all 
comers. He ate sparingly on these occa- 
sions, and always alone; he drank nothing 
but water. He rose early, and sat late, and 
wrote with extreme facility; then having 
despatched the copy, it might be three or 
four papers on as many different subjects, 
he came forth again and plunged, as if noth- 
ing extraordinary had happened, into all his 
old habits. His gentle wife took care, while 
the fit of incubation was upon him, that not 
even his children should go near to disturb 
him: but no sooner was the study door 
thrown open than the house rang with the 
music of young voices ; for of all living men 
Wilson was the last to put any curb upon 
the exuberance of childish glee, in the frol- 
ics of which it delighted him to play a part, 
not less in the nursery than elsewhere. 
With this flood of literary success came a 
steady improvement in Wilson’s pecuniary 
circumstances. In 1819 he was in a condi- 
tion once more to set up his own household 
gods, and to dispense a generous hospitality 
to his friends and acquaintances. In 1820 
an event occurred which proved still more 
important to him than the popularity of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, died, and Wilson be- 
came a candidate for the vacant chair. The 
nomination to the Professorship lay with the 
Lord Provost and Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, at that time a body in which Tory 
principles were considerably in the ascend- 
ant. So.far Wilson’s prospects might be 
considered good; but somehow or another 
a report had got abroad that he was not 
very sound in either religion or morals, and 
even Tory counsellors shrank from support- 
ing a man of whom the voice of scandal said 


Outside the council chamber, on the other 
hand, all the Whig influence which could 
be brought to bear was turned against him. 
The party started as his rival an admirable 
man, the late Sir William Hamilton, whose 
Whiggery, though of recent growth, was 
singularly moderate, and whose scholarship 
and acquirements as a speculative philoso- 
pher eminently qualified him for the post. 
It is not necessary to describe in detail how 
the contest went on. Both parties seemed 
alternately hopeful and despondent, for to 
both the issues were of great importance ; 
but at last, through the untiring exertions 
of his friends, Wilson carried the election.* 

Probably few men ever undertook a charge 
so important, with so little preparation made 
for the work. Wilson’s reading, though ex- 
tensive, had been desultory, and to concen- 
trated thought upon any single subject he 
was entirely unaccustomed. Yet heset him- 
self energetically to get up a course of lec- 
tures, and he succeeded. 

The following description of what Wilson 
as a lecturer ultimately became is from one 
of his favorite pupils, and bears upon the 
face of it the stamp of truth :— 


‘‘ His appearance in his class-room it is 
far éasier to remember than to forget. He 
strode into it with the professor’s gown 
hanging loosely upon his arms, took a com- 
prehensive look over the mob of young faces, 
laid down his watch so as to be out of the 
reach of his sledge-hammer fist, glanced at 
the notes of his lecture, generally written on 
the most ‘wonderful scraps of paper, and 
then, to the bewilderment of those who had 
never heard him before, looked long and 
earnestly out of the north window towards 
the spire of the old Tron Kirk, until, having 
at last got his idea, he faced round and ut- 
tered it with eye and hand, and voice and 
soul and spirit, and bore the class along with 
him. As he spoke, the bright blue eye 
looked with a strange gaze into vacancy, 
sometimes sparkling with a coming joke, 
sometimes darkening before a rush of indig- 
nant eloquence; the tremulous upper lip 
curving with every wave of thought or hint 
of passion, and the golden gray hair floating 
on the old man’s mighty shoulders, if, indeed, 


*T wad like to gie ye ma vote, Mr. Wulson; 
but I’m feared. ‘They say ye dunna expect to be 
saved by grace.” “I don't know much about 
that, Bailie; but if Iam not saved by grace, I am 
sure that my works wont save me.” “ That'll 
do, that’ll do; I’se gie you my vote.’”’ So, it was 





that he was a free liver and a free thinker. 
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said at the time, Wilson discussed his own chances 
with one of the Edinburgh magistrates. 
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that could be called age which seemed but 
the immortality of a more — youth. 
And occasionally, in the finer frenzy of his 
more imaginative passages—as when he spoke 
of Alexander clay-cold at Babylon, with the 
world lying conquered around his tomb, or 
of the Highland hills that pour the rage of 
cataracts adown their riven clefts, or even of 
the human mind with its primeval granitic 
truths—the grand old face flushed with the 
proud thought, and the eyes grew dim with 
tears, and the magnificent frame quivered 
with the universal emotion. It was some- 
thing to have seen Professor Wilson—this, 
all confessed; but it was something also, 
but more than is generally understood, to 
have studied under him.” 


We never had the good fortune to listen 
to one of these lectures ; but a course which, 
setting out with a definition of what the 
moral faculty is, and requiring not fewer than 
thirty-seven lectures to make that point 
clear, must have possessed attractions of a 
very peculiar kind, otherwise it never could 
have kept alive, as we are assured that it did, 
the attention, from beginning to end, of a 
dense and excited audience. Mrs. Gordon 
declines to express any opinion in regard to 
the merits of these lectures. The following 
communication from one who is eminently 
qualified to give information upon the ‘sub- 
ject, enables us to supply the deficiency :— 


“There was genius in Wilson. There 
was grandeur in his conceptions, and true 
nobility in the tone and spirit of his lectures. 
I can compare them to nothing save the 
braying of the trumpet that sent a bedy of 
high-bred chivalry against the foe. ‘Charge, 
and charge home!’ Wilson’s action upon 
the better and more pure-minded of his pu- 
pils was pre-eminently beneficial. His lec- 
tures deeply influenced their characters for 
humanity, for unselfishness, for high and 
honorable resolve to fight the battle of life ; 
like the old Danish hero, ‘to dare nobly, to 
will strongly, and never to falter in the path 
of duty.’ Such was Wilson’s creed, I had 
many conversations with him, and the mod- 
esty and good-humor with which he listened 
to my remarks at the end of some of his lec- 
tures against the Grecian philosophy quite 
gained my heart. The truth is, his acquaint- 
ance with that subject was very slender. 
But of the workings of human passion and 
of the errors of the human understanding he 
was not ignorant. On the contrary, he was, 
like old ‘Timotheus, a master of the lyre. 
He was of the school of Brown, but greatly 
improved. By his own nature and observa- 
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acter, i.e., that men and nations are guided, 
moved, and ruled, not by their understand- 
ing, but by their passions; and, in a word, 
John Wilson was the greatest master of the 
philosophy of the passions to whom I ever 
listened. To every thoughtful and feeling 
lad in his class Wilson was a seer, an inter- 
preter of his own mysterious nature. I re- 
vere his memory, though no stranger to his 
faults.” 


There are men, and Wilson was one of 
them, on whom the more work you throw 
the better they are able to go through with 
it. So far from relaxing his literary efforts 
after he had attained to the professorial dig- 
nity, he seems rather to have increased them. 
He meditated the publication of a third vol- 
ume of poems, which, however, never saw 
the light. He continued his contributions 
to Blackwood as regularly and in as great 
abundance as ever ; and he gave to the world, 
in 1822, the first specimen of his powers as 
a novelist in the ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life.” The popularity of that vol- 
ume was wonderful. It went through edition 
after edition; young men and maidens, old 
men and children, devouring it with equal 
avidity: and it was followed in due course 
by the “ Trials of Margaret Lindsay.” The 
success of these works enabled Wilson still 
more to improve his menage. He removed 
from Anne Street, where he had first estab- 
lished himself, to a more commodious dwell- 
ing in Gloucester Place, and—which was to 
him a source of far greater rejoicing—he 
found himself able to return to the summer 
occupation of Elleray. A happier creature 
than John Wilson, in the interval between 
1822 and 1837, never walked the earth. The 
choicest gifts which fall to the lot of man had 
fallen to him. He did not know what sick- 
ness was. His active mind worked freely 
and well at its own pleasure. A robust 
frame gave him the power, an ardent will 
gave him the disposition, to seek, when 
weary, refreshment as well as inspiration 
among the grandest scenes of his native 
country. He even took a trip on board the 
experimental squadron, and enjoyed it im- 
mensely. His means were equal to the ut- 
most of his wishes. He lived in a circle of 
friends, all of them worthy of his respect and 
esteem, and all sincerely attached to him. 
He was, beyond compare, the most popular 
man in Scotland with high and low, rich and 


tion he caught the key-note of human char-! poor. The wildest rhapsodies which came 
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from his pen were received with favor. Ex- 
travagances of conduct, which in anybody 
else would have been censured or set down 
to mental aberration, secured for him the 
applause of the multitude. He could not 
only stand by abetting and approving a 
“ mill,” but he could himself enter the ring, 
and gain glory from success as a boxer. 
And this after he had become Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh ! 

As a teacher, Wilson acquired over his 
pupils an ascendency which not even the 
madness of the Reform agitation could per- 
manently shake. They accepted his dicta as 
law, and never seemed to have loved him 
more than when he reproved their follies or 
pointed out their mistakes. But, above all 
his many blessings, that which Wilson prized 
the most was the sunshine of his home. He 
was a loving husband and a devoted father, 
and wife and children repaid his devotion by 
a measure of love equal to that which he 
meted out. He had besides, to a remarka- 
ble extent, sources of enjoyment which are 
not lightly to be considered in connection 
with our moral nature. He was extremely 
fond of animals, and appeared to possess 
some charm which attracted them in the 
strongest degree to himself. Dogs and 
horses, as they were his companions in real 
life, so they play no mean part—especially 
dogs—in the scenes which his active fancy 
revelled in delineating. Of Wilson’s bril- 
liancy in conversation only those who knew 
him best could form an idea. He was the 
soul of every convivial party into which he 
entered. His wit came pouring out like a 
torrent, sparkling, dancing, and apparently 
exhaustless. Nor was he less effective in 
public than in private symposia. Wilson 
was a capital after-dinner speaker, and seems 
never to have been backward, when called 
upon, either to propose or to answer to a 
toast. 

It was early in 1837 that a heavy cloud 
overspread this atmosphere of gladness. 
Wilson had long outlived all the petty troub- 
les originating in his early connection with 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He had come to un- 
derstand that fierce personal attacks neither 
correct men’s tastes nor improve their mor- 
als. He looked back, probably with as much 
of surprise as of regret, on the time when he 
and Lockhart believed themselves bound not 


alone to answer philippie with philippic, but 
to call upon their libellers, by letters ad- 
dressed to them through the newspapers, to 
throw off their disguise and fight. A Tory 
to the last he continued to be; but he was 
too wise a man not to admit the necessity of 
conforming to the changes, social as well as 
political, which the passing of the Reform 
Bill brought about. He was thus living in 
an atmosphere of peace, more settled than he 


i had ever known before, when the wife of his 


bosom sickened and died. A severe cold, 
caught during a summer excursion in 1836, 
undermined her constitution, and, in spite 
of the tenderness with which she was nursed, 
it ended in water on the chest. Wilson, like 
other men of ardent temperament, appears 
to have put from him the contemplation of 
a great possible calamity. He persevered to 
the last moment in hoping against hope, and 
hence when the blow fell it stunned him. 
He was in the act of raising his wife’s head 
from the pillow, in order to administer some 
nutriment, when she uttered a long sigh, and 
expired. ‘The professor,” writes an eye- 
witness, “ was seized with a sort of half-de- 
lirium ; and you can scarcely picture a scene 
more distressing than him lying on the floor, 
his son John weeping over him, and the poor 
girls in equal distress.” Wilson never be- 
came again what he had once been. Not 
that he gave himself up to useless repining 
—he was a great deal too manly for that— 
but he was sobered and subdued in the whole 
order of his existence ; and fancy itself, which 
used to run riot with him, amid the affections 
and beauties of earth, took, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to himself, a higher flight. There 
is a religious tone in Wilson’s later writings, 
even in the most exuberant of them, more 
real, and therefore deeper, than is to be found 
in any of his earlier productions. It seemed 
as if his treasure were removed to a better 
world, and as if his heart had gone with it. 

Time, the best of all physicians, if it did 
not heal, soothed the widower’s hurt. He 
threw himself once more into the business 
of his class, and, after a brief interval, wrote 
more incessantly than ever. We find him 
also presiding over a “ Burns Festival,” and 
in 1841 taking the chair at a dinner given 
in Edinburgh to Charles Dickens. The mar- 
riage of his daughters, likewise, and the set- 
tlement of his sons in life, awakened new in- 





terests in him. The love which he used to 
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lavish on them, when young, he transferred 
to his grandchildren, to whom no greater 
treat could at any time be proposed than a 
visit to grandpapa’s room. But so constant 
a strain upon the nervous system could not 
be maintained forever, and in 1840 he re- 
ceived the first intimation that even his iron 
frame was subject to the laws of humanity. 
A slight shock of paralysis seized him, and 
for well-nigh a year his right hand remained 
disabled. A forced suspension of literary 
labor was the consequence : indeed, he seems 
to have contributed between 1840 and 1845 
only two articles to the Magazine. In 1845, 
however, his old habits resumed their force, 
and though often obliged to employ an aman- 
uensis, he again threw off paper after paper 
unceasingly. The last of these, which he 
called “ Dies Boreales,” began in June, 1849, 
and came to an end in October, 1850. They 
breathe all the poetry of his earlier produc- 
tions, with a tone of seriousness and holy 
thought peculiar to themselves. But Wil- 
son’s thread was by this time spun out. In 
the winter of 1850 symptoms of a break-up 
showed themselves. He was often obliged 
to absent himself from his class, yet struggled 
hard to repel the enemy thus marching stead- 
ily against him. At last the crash came. 

“ One day Professor Wilson was late in 
appearing, perhaps ten or twelve minutes 
after the class-hour—an unusual thing with 
him, for he was punctual. We had seen him 
go into his private room. We got uneasy, 
and at last it was proposed that I should go 
in and see what it was that detained him. 
To my latest hour I will remember the sight 
I saw on entering. Having knocked, and 
received no answer, I gently opened the door, 
and there I found the professor lying at full 
length on the floor, with his gown on. In- 
stinctively I rubbed his head, and raised it 
up. Kneeling with the noble head resting on 
my breast, I could not, of course, move ; and 
in a few minutes in came other students, won- 
dering in turn what was keeping me, and we 
together raised the professor up into his 
chair. Icaught the werds ‘ God bless you!’ 
Gradually ke got better, and we forced him 
to sit still, and never dream of lecturing that 
day, or for a time. I remember, too, that 
we spoke of calling a cab; but he said ‘ No, 
it would shake him too much.’ In about 
half an hour he walked home. We announced 
to the class what had taken place, and very 
sore our hearts were. I think the professor 
remained away three weeks, and on his re- 
turn expressed glowingly and touchingly his 
gratitude to ‘ his dear young friends.’ 
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“The end did not come till his work for 
that session was done. On Friday he dis- 
tributed prizes and heard the students read 
their essays, taking particular interest in 
those of one gentleman, who with great abil- 
ity attacked his whole system; and of an- 
other, who fancied that he discovered a ‘ via 
media,’ between the two great factions. Then 
he dismissed us, and the cheers and plaudits 
of his class rang in his ears for the last time. 
On Monday I called to get his autograph in 
one of my books, but the blow had already 
to some extent fallen, for he was unable even 
to write his name. Twice after this I saw 
him at his own request, and always on the 
subject of his lectures, for he was bent on 
what he called a reconstruction of his theory 
for the ensuing session, while it was but too 
plain to those around him that he was not 
likely to see the college again. The old lion 
sat in his arm-chair, yellow-maned and tooth 
less, prelecting with the. old volubility and 
eloquence, and with occasionally the former 
flash of the bright blue eye, soon drooping 
into dulness again. I still remember his 
tremulous ‘God bless you!’ as the door 
closed for the lasttime. How different from 
that fresh and vigorous old age in which he 
a moved among us so royally the year be- 
ore!” 


The relaxation of summer holidays brought 
no improvement to his health. He tried the 
effect of a journey into the Highlands; but 
for once it did him no good. He returned 
to Edinburgh when the winter came, and 
sent in his resignation of the professorship. 
All party animosity had by this time died 
out, so far as he was concerned. Like the 
best of the Tories who fought hardest for the 
Constitution of 1688, he accepted the Con- 
stitution of 1832 as a finality, and supported 
those who were willing so to regard it. In 
this spirit, when Macaulay last stood for the 
representation of Edinburgh, Wilson gave 
him his vote; and he mixed freely and 
kindly, as it was his nature to do, with men 
of all shades of opinion. It is to the credit 
of Mr. Moncrieff, then and now Lord Advo- 
cate, that, without considering for a moment 
whether Wilson were really become a con- 
vert to Whiggery, he applied to Lord John 
Russell, at that time Prime Minister, to con- 
fer a pension out of the Consolidated Fund 
upon the worn-out poet. Earl Russell, as is 
well known, has never allowed party feeling 
to stand between him and the claims of lit- 
erary merit; and her majesty was advised, 
with the best possible grace, to settle on 
Wilscn £300 a year. But why pursue 
these details farther? Wilson faded day by 
day, in body rather than in mind. In the 
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autumn of 1852 he received a visit from Mr. 
Lockhart, which is described by Mrs. Gor- 
don in a far more becoming manner than she 
has chosen to adopt in speaking elsewhere 
of her father’s old friend. . This fragment of 
her tale is indeed very touching. So is the 
description of her father’s efforts to test and 
keep alive the vigor of his intellect, when 
that too had yielded to the stroke of destiny. 
At last he kept his bed, and—sad, yet not 
humiliating sight—amused himself there, by 
arranging and re-arranging the fishing-tackle 
which was laid within his reach. It was 
verily with him the ruling passion, strong in 
death. On Christmas-Day, 1853, he gath- 
ered round him his entire family, sons and 
daughters, with their children. He even 
dined with them down-stairs; and in the 
evening received them all in his bedroom, 
which his servant had by his desire decorated 
with evergreens, twining one little gar- 
land round the portrait of his deceased wife, 
which hung over the chimney-piece. Then 
came the early spring of 1854, with its 
gleams of sunshine, and the first twittering 
of its birds. It was a fitting season in which 
the soul of one who had been so keenly alive 
to the beauty of these things should take its 
departure. On the Ist of April a fresh shock 
of paralysis seized him; and about five 
o’clock in the morning of the 2d, his breath- 
ing became faint. He seemed to fight 
against death throughout the entire day, 
and a little before midnight passed his hand 
across his forehead and eyes, as if to remove 
a film. “A bitter expression,” says his 
daughter, “ for one moment crossed his face,” 
as if he felt that he was beaten in the strug- 
gle. A moment more, and while the clock 
was still chiming the hour of twelve, his 
spirit passed away. 

We have left ourselves no space to do 
justice to Wilson’s character, either as a 
writer or a man. Neither do we conceive 
that ours is the proper tribunal before which 
it would be becoming, in the latter capacity, 
to arrange him. But this much his best 
friends and bitterest enemies—if, indeed, he 
left any—will allow, that a more generous 
heart than his never beat in human bosom. 
He had an instinctive abhorrence of every- 
thing that was base and mean. His sense 
of justice was so acute that it carried him in 
early life into the commission of innumerable 
absurdities; all of them, however, chival- 
rous, and therefore not entirely to be con- 
demned. Even in the decline of life the 
same impatience of wrong would constantly 
show itself, and not unfrequently took the 
old course by applying a corrective on the 
spot. It was in this spirit that one day 
seeing a brutal carter ill-use his overladen 
horse, he twisted the fellow’s whip out of his 





hand, and emptied the coals into the street. 
He was, as we have elsewhere shown, a lov- 
ing father, an indulgent husband, a steady 
friend ; and a man of whom these qualities 
may with truth be predicated has not much 
to fear on the score of morals, however mi- 
croscopically his conduct may be examined. 
As to his religious views, these are seen in 
almost every line which he latterly wrote to 
have been earnest, simple, and holy. ‘* Was 
Burns a reader of his Bible?—did he ever 
attend church?” were questions which he 
anxiously put when preparing to write a 
sketch of the poet’s life; and what he so 
much hoped and desired to find that the 
Ayrshire bard had not neglected, he him- 
self never overlooked. Wilson's habits of » 
conviviality may have carried him at times 
a little too far; but let us not forget, in 
reference to such matters, that the opinions 
of half a century ago were much less rigid 
than those of the present day ; and while we 
admit that in this respect the time present 
is better than the time past, we need not be 
too severe in condemning those who belonged 
to a bygone generation. 

With respect to Wilson’s merits as a writ- 
er, a variety of judgments will be formed. 
His poetry can never, in our opinion, take a 
foremost place among English classics. His 
prose tales, “ Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life,” “The Trials of Margaret Lind- 
say,” “The Foresters,” etc., had their day. 
Probably no man, living or dead, could have 
written them except himself; yet we doubt 
whether they will find many readers a dozen 
years hence. Of his criticism, likewise, we 
are constrained to observe that it is at all 
times the decision of an impulsive rather 
than of a judicial mind. But far above all 
his contemporaries, and, indeed, above writ- 
ers of the same class in any age, he soars as 
arhapsodist. As Christopher North, by the 
loch, or on the moors, or at Ambrose’s, he 
is the most gifted and extraordinary being 
that ever wielded pen. We can compare 
him, when such fits are on, to nothing more 
aptly than to a huge Newfoundland dog, 
the most perfeet. of its kind; or better 
still, to the ‘ Beautiful Leopard from the 
valley of the Palm-trees,” which, in sheer 
wantonness and without any settled purpose, 
throws itself into a thousand attitudes, always 
astonishing, and often singularly graceful. 
As a teacher of moral philosophy, the influ- 
ence which he is allowed to have exercised 
over the tastes and tempers of his pupils, 
some of them men of great ability, proves 
that he was a man of enormous power; and 
it is no light praise to add that he seems 
never to have wielded power, from the chair 
or through the press, except with a view to 
promote the good of others, 
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From Good Words. 
HIGHLAND FLORA. 


Sue sat beside her open chest, 

That girl so stern and cold ; 

Though serving in a genial house, 
Her heart would ne'er unfold 

To the kindly tones of sympathy,— 
That feminine Freemasonry 

Whose touch is felt by rich and poor, 
And loved by young and old. 


Slowly she dragged her daily round 
Of duties, never done; 


No thought had she for the master’s meals ; 


No smile for the children’s fun ; 

No care for earth ; no hope for heaven ; 
No gratitude for faults forgiven 

E’er touched her heart, if nature had 
Provided her with one. 


The young ones wearied for “ the term,” 
For nurse was heard to say, 

“ You'll have no pleasure in the house 
Till Flora goes away. 

I can’t get on with her at all, 

Her very blood seems turned to gall; 
And if mamma keeps Flora on, 

Poor nurse must leave at May.” 


Yet there she sat by her open chest, 
That girl so stern and cold, 

And fondly round her fingers twined 
A curl of shining gold, 

And gently in her lap was laid— 
Simple and plain, but neatly made— 
An infant’s tiny dress. And thus 
Her withering tale she told :— 


“ Yes, ma’am, it is a baby’s frock— 
It is a baby’s hair: 

Had you but seen the bairn himsel’, 
Sac fat, an’ oh, sac fair! 

Yes ! where’s the use to tell a lee ? 
He was my ain, an’ dear to me 

As the heather-bell to the honey-bee 
Or the braird to the mountain-hare. 


Yes, ma’am, he’s deid, my laddie’s deid : 
Oh, that he’d ne’er been born ! 

My curse be on the coward heart 

That wrought this shame and scorn ! 
Black shame an’ sorrow may he see ; 
No, no, ma’am! never ‘ whist’ at me! 
I'll curse him till the day I dee; 

I wish it was the morn. 


It’s wrang! but, oh! I dinna care: 
There’s whiles I wish the Clyde 
Was rowin’ ower the yellow hair 
That ance was a’ my pride— 

The yellow hair he used to crown 
Wi’ bunches o’ the red, red row’n ; 
An’ aye he said I was the belle 

O’ a’ the country-side. 


Iwas a young warm-hearted thing, 
Wi’ nance to counsel me; 

My mother dee’d o’ cholera ; 

My faither drowned at sea. 
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Oh! weel I mind my mother’s word ; 
A sweeter voice I never heard ; 

An’ a’ its sweetness was my ain, 

For she had nane but me. 


O mother dear! O mother dear! 
Whene’er I mind o’ you, 

Your face has on that awfu’ look,— 
I think I see’t the noo; 

Aye when she turned that look on me 
I kent that she was gaun to dee, 

An’ then I danced, and screighed, and cried, 
‘Oh! tak’ wee Flora too!’ 


I creepit up ahint her back, 

An’ tried if I could dee ; 

My heart was faint for want o’ meat, 
An’ sorrow sickened me. 

The choking sabs cam’ lang an’ deep, 
I thought it death,—it was but sleep ; 
An’ oh ! the sicht the morning licht 
Showed to my waukening e’e ! 


‘We had nae grand Venetian blinds, 


Nae curtains there to close ; 

We gaed to bed when it was dark, 
An’ wi’ the licht we rose. 

I hate the morning sun to shine 
Into my bed : it gars me min’ 
The day I lost the only frien’ 
That e’er I had to lose. 


That morning was baith warm an’ bricht, 
The lark sang in the skies, 

The big flees buzzed about the bed, 

An’ the sad wailing cries 

O’ the wee lambs cam’ doon the hill; 
But a’ within the house was still, 

An’ oh! I missed the kind, kind voice, 
That coaxed me aye to rise. 


I listened lang wi’ steekit e’en, 

My head was dazed an’ queer ; 

I kind o’ felt they werena like 

The sounds I used to hear. 

I missed the fire, that cracked sac crouse, 
I missed the step aboot the house, 

I felt she was beside me there, 

But oh! she didna steer. 


My heart gaed like a threshing-mill, 

My head began to spin, 

An’ roon’ aboot, an’ roon aboot, 

I saw the hail house rin. 

There cain’ a dark’nin’ o’ the licht, 

A fistlin’ sound—a cry o’ fricht ! 

‘God help the bairn ! her mother’s deid ;’? 
But nane would venture in. 


I sprang richt up, and oot the bed; 
I was baith young an’ wee, 

But mothers, ay, an’ bearded men, 
Turned white at sicht of me. 

I dashed the window in their face, 
I said they were ‘a coward race, 
That daurna lend a han’ to help, 
But left her there to dee.’ 


I told them—but, och-hone-o-ree ! 
I canna tell to you, 

A’ that I said—I hadna then 
The English I have noo. 
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But, oh! your English is so weak, 
It tak’s the Gaelic tongue to speak 
The bitter, burning word o’ scorn 
That gars the brave heart grue. 


I dinna ken what happened next, 
I drappit like a stane ; 

I think they laid me in a barn, 
An’ left mo there my lane, 

For fear I had the trouble, too,— 
I wish—I wish it had been true! 
But, oh! no, it was only just 

A fever o’ the brain. 


An’ then I thocht that I was deid, 
An’ by her side I lay, 

An’ roon’ aboot, an’ roon’ aboot 

The house gaed nicht an’ day. 

An’ when my heed cam’ right, I fand 
That I was in anither land— 

Living wi’ frien’s I didna ken— 
Frien’s? did I daur to say! 


What fricn’’s the eagle to the lamb ? 
Such frien’s were they I trow ; 

What frien’ ’s the greedy glowerin’ gled 
To the wee croodlin’ doo ? 

What frien’ ’s the hunter to the hare ? 
Its baby-cries ne’er made him spare. 
Braw coats can cover cruel hearts— 
My frien’s wero gentry too. 


My lady said that hers was but 

* A very distant tie 

To her that’s gone. They were not like 
Atweel!’ and so thocht I— ; 

My mother ‘ was not near so young ;’— 

I struggled sair to haud my tongue, 

But in ablow my breath Isaid, 

* You lie !—you lic !—you lie 11’ 


Did I no ken that they were twins, 
Born in ae winter’s nicht ; 
Although her hair was like a craw, 
My mother’s like the licht 

QO’ a warm summer's afternoon, 
Just as the sun is sinking down 
Ahint the hills—an’ mine’s the same, 
Though maybe no sae bricht. 


Did I no ken how she hersel’, 
By some grand fricn’ was ta’en, 
hile her poor twinnie cried wi’ grief 
At being left her lane. 
Little she thocht I kent it a’, 
An’ how my lady ran awa’ 
Wi’ the young laird ;—I kent a deal 
Though I was but a wean. 


I kent my mother got a bribe, 

O’ some twa pounds or three, 

After my faither’s wherry sank 

In that big storm at sea. 

The grief maist killed her ; an’ I ken 
That this fine lady cam’; an’ then 
She gart her promise no to tell 

What frien’ she was to me. 


I was just playing through the house, 
But tho’ I ran an’ played, 

I minded aye to listen weel 

To every word they said. 





Maybe they thocht I was so weo, 
That I could neither hear nor see ;—= 
I saw my auntie, an’ I heard 

I was to be her maid. 


Aweel! Aweel !—I bowed my neck 
To bear the friendly yoke ; 
I learned to talk the English too, 

As weel as ither folk. 

An’ soon I cam to like it fine, 

Young hearts are licht !—an’ so was mine. 
Oh! when I think what’s coming next, 

I feel just like to choke. 


But yet you’ve been so kind—that I 
Would like to tell it too ; 

For oh ! it’s but a poor return 

That I have made to you ; 

I think my heart’s just like a coal, 
That burned as lang as it could thole ; 
Now it’s a cinder black and cauld, 
Oh! dear—what will I do? 


Oh! no, ma’am, no, I daurna stop, 
Although it gives me pain ; 

For, if I dinna tell’t the noo, 

L'il never tell’t again. 

Maybe !—wha kens—afore the morn 
T’ll be as if I’d ne’er been born. 

I wonder will he think on me, 
When I am deed an’ gane? 


I lived wi’ her for five lang years, 
Or ever he cam hame. 

An’ if I wasna happy then, 

IThad mysel’ to blame. 

She liket aye to sce me drest, 

But though I lived amang the rest, 
She had a way that made me feel 
I wasna just the same. 


She said I was ‘as tall and straight 

As a young poplar tree ;’ 

What.gart her wonder that her son 
Should think the same o’ me ? 
She’s:ta’en the licht frae my young life, 
I mightipave been his happy wife ; 
But:for fer pride—I hate her noo, 

L’ll hate her till I dee ! 


I did my best to please, and I 

Ne’er heard a word o’ blame ; 

She spoke, forever spoke of him, 

An’ wished that he was hamo. 

She said she knew Id like him well; 
Good right had she to blame hersel’ 
When a’ cam true ;—she fanned the fire, 
Then thocht to freeze the flame. 


I needna tell you that he cam’, 

Her braw, braw sodger son, 

But this V’ll tell to clear mysel’, 

I wasna lightly won ; 

He watched me late, he watched me sune, 
Ho followed me baith out and in: 

But J thought on his mother’s pride, 

An’ a’ the risk I run, 


But, oh! I loved him wi’ a heart 

So pure an’ true, so free 

Frae thocht 0’ the world’s wealth; his love 
Was dearer far to me 
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Than a’ the wide world held beside ; 
But still, 1 wouldna be his bride 
Without his mother’s free consent, 
And that could never be. 


And oh! I loved the rowan tree, 

An’ the bonnie hazel dell, 

An’ the daisy bank where he sat wi’ me 
Beside the mossy well. 

Oh! mony a time he led me there, 

An’ mony a time he decked my hair ; 
But aye f feared his mother’s pride, 
An’ soon she broke the spell. 


My lady called me.to her room, 

Aw’ lectured me so fine ! 

She thocht, she did, that ‘ every bird 
Should marrow wi’ its kin’.’ 

I kent whase blood was in my veins, 
But, no! I wadna take the pains 

To tell her ; if her heart was proud— 
My word! an’ so was miné. 


I look’t her in the face an’ saw 

Her color ebb and flow ; 

Her heart was pleading on my side, 

But pride—cauld pride said—No. 

She says to me, wi’ angry e’en, 

* Why do you stand there like a queen ?’ 
* Because I feel like ane,’ said I; 

And then I turned to go. 


She stept atween me an’ the door, 

An’ pushed me back again ; 

Wha wad hae thocht, to see us then, 

I was her sister’s wean ? 

I stood there, an’ bore it a’ 

For sake o’ her that was awa; 

Though they were false an’ cruel words, 
I managed to refrain. 


Then, turning round, I said ‘ fareweel,’ 
But nae fareweel said she ; 

I made hier gowns an’ trimmed her caps, 
She couldna part wi’ me ;— 

Besides he soon would be away :— 

But lang afore the licht 0’ day, 

I slippit oot unseen by ane. 

Why did he follow me ? 


Why did he swear to find me out, 
Wherever I could hidet 

Why did he say no earthly power 
Should rob him of his bride ? 

Why did he vow by Heaven above, 
To shield me with a husband’s love ? 
I thocht his equal didna live 

In a’ the world wide. 


He tracked me as the fierce bloodhound 
Tracks down the panting slave ; 

I had no mother’s heart to warn, 

No brother’s arm to save. 

He pressed me to become his bride ; 
Lang, lang I strove my love to hide, 
But, oh! { thoct him good an’ kind, 
An’ beautiful an’ brave. 


The villain told me that he brocht 
Her free consent to me ; 

An’ we were married, as I thocht,— 
But, oh! ’twas a’ a lee. 
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I never dreamt to doot his word, 

As soon would I misdoot the Lord 
That made the heavens and the earth, 
When he said, ‘ Let there be.’ 


Mistress, you see the wee bit frock, 
You see the sunny hair, 

My marriage was a heartless cheat, 
Oh! what need I say mair ?# 

But yet, in justice to mysel’, 

I think it’s only richt to tell, 

As soon’s I found I was betrayed, 

I left him then an’ there. 


He had me in his power, an’ thocht 
That I would yield to be 

A’ that he wished ; he little knew 
The soul that was in me. 

My only fault afore the Lord, 

Was trusting to his faithless word ; 
I couldna live a life o’ shame,— 
No, I would sooner dee ! 


I left him, an’ for weary months 

I struggled on mysel’ 

But what I suffered a’ that time, 
No tongue on earth can tell; 

An’ when at last my boy was born, 
1 had to bide the bitter scorn, 

An’ cruel, cutting words o’ shame, 
That gart my proud heart swell. 


At last my siller a’ was spent, 

My landlady was poor, 

An’ though I pleaded sair for time, 
She turned me to the door. 

I couldna go to seek a place, 
Starvation stared me in the face ; 
I took my baby in my arms, 

An’ travelled ower the moor. 


Oh! then I rued the pride that flang 
His money at his feet ;— 

No for mysel’, although it’s hard 
To want the bite o’ meat. 

But, oh! Irued it for my pet, 

That cried for what he couldna get, 
I grieved to see the weary face, 

An’ hear the waefu’ greet. 


I tried to curse him, but I felt 
Like Balaam on the hill ; 

It seemed as if I lost the power, 
Although I had the will. 

The wee bit lamb I loved so well, 
Look’t up at me so like himsel’, 

I couldna speak the bitter words, 
For, oh ! I loved him still. 


Yes; heartless coward though he was, 
An’ though I kent him weel, 

I loved the very daisy flower 

He crushed beneath his heel. 

I loved him, but I scorned him too; 
God help me! what was I to do? 

1 tried to pray, but oh, my heart 

Felt hard and cauld as steel. 


And then I thocht, come weal, come woe, 
L’ll see him once again ; 

I wanted naething for mysel’, 

But food to save my wean. 
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Wi’ me, I kent he couldna live, 
For I had naething noo to give ; 
Hunger was tearing at my heart, 
An’ burning in my brain. 


At last, I reached the Lochan-side, 

And saw: the rowan-tree, 

And flang me on the daisy bank, 

Where he aye sat wi’ me. 

Wi’ bitter thoclits o’ black despair, 

I twined the berries in my hair, 

An’ said, when we’re ta’en oot the Loch, 
He’ll ken that this is me. 


An’ then I took my baby up, 

And kissed him o’er and o’er ; 

But somehoo, when I tried to walk, 
I couldna reach the shore. 

My burning brain began to shoot, 
An’ roon aboot, an’ roon’ aboot, 
Went loch an’ hill an’ tower an’ tree, 
An’ then I felt no more. 


I wakened in my ain wee room, 
Weel did I mind it a’ ; 

The very knots into the door, 
The stains upon the wa’, 

My lady thocht it was the damp, 
Wee Jenny kent it was the lamp, 
I kent mysel’, but didna tell, 

She let the cruizie fa’. 


Oh! Jenny was a blithe wee lass, 
Wi’ such a blinkin’ e’e; 

It’s queer how a’ her fun that nicht, 
Cam’ floating back to me. 

She gied us Archie’s boulie walk 
An’ Butler Geordie’s English talk. 
The minister himsel’ wad lauch, 
Had he been there to see. 


I saw upon the window-sole, 
Lang plaits o’ yellow hair ; 
My ban’ gaed slipping up to feel, 


An’ oli, my heed was bare ! 


Then a’ cam’ rushing through my brain,— 


The rowan-tree, the loch, the wean; 
I felt a’ roon’ aboot the bed, 
But no; he wasna there. 


An’ while I tried to think, I heard 

A hand upen the door ; 

A wee roon’ face looked in on me, 

But whiter than before. 

*O Jenny, lass, come in an’ tell 
What’s wrang wi? me? I’m no mysel’,’ 
An’ then such questions as I speered, 
Till I could talk no more, 


She hushed me like a wearied wean, 
An’ told me no to speak ; 

An’ when 1 lookit up, I saw 

The big tears on her cheek. 

I kent it must be something bad, 
That made even lauchin’ Jenny sad; 
But she said it was only grief, 

At seeing me so weak. 


I couldna haud my tongue, I cried, 
*O Jenny! where’s my wean ? 
Just tell me where my baby is, 
An’ I'll no speak again.’ 





She threw her arms about my neck, 
An’ cried as if her heart would break, 
Then sabbit oot, ‘O Flora, dear, 
He’s by the reach of pain!’ 


I thocht I would be awfu’ wild, 

If he was ta’en aww’ ; 

But-no; I lay an’ heard, as if 

He wasna mine ava’, 

Thad nae strength to storm an’ rave ; 
So when she saw me bear’t so brave,. 
In spite o’ doctor or o’ deil, 

She sat an’ tell’t me a’. 


She said, he had been lang frae hame ; 
’T was just twa weeks or three 

Since he cam’ back, an’ then he asked, 
If they had heard o’ me. 

But oh, my lady raged like mad, 

An’ ca’ed me everything that’s bad; 
An’ said that if he sought me oot, 

Her face he ne’er would see. 


Then every day he took his gun, 
An’ wander’d roon’ the place ; 

An’ aye he tried to hear o’ me, 

But couldna find a trace; 

Until ae gloaming, after tea, 

He sauntered to the rowan-tree ; 
And there he saw a sight, that drove 
The color frae his face. 


As he wis walking down, he heard 
A wailing cry 0’ pain, 

An’ at the Lochan-side he found 

A woman and a wean. 

It was the wee bit bairnic’s cry 

He heard as he was passing by, 
An’ baith were lying stiff an’ cauld, 
An’ drookit wi’ the rain. 


He little thocht that it was me 

That lay afore him there, 

Till, lifting up my heed, ‘he saw 

The row’ns amang my hair. 

He kent the baby was his ain; 

He kent that sorrow, shame, and pain, 
Had drained the red blood frae my cheeks, 
An’ drove me to despair. 


He took the infant in his arms ;— 
While conscience galled him sore ;— 
Wee Jenny said ‘he looked like death 
When he gaed in the door.’ 

He laid it on his mother’s knee ; 

Bade them mak’ haste, an’ come for me, 
For I was lying like a corp 

Beside the Lochan-shore.’ 


An’ then he kissed the bonnie boy 
Upon his mother’s knee, 

An’ told her that if I was deed, 
’T was him that murdered me ; 
But oh! if I was spared in life, 

I yet would be his own true wife. 
My lady sat wi’ white, white lips, 
But not one word said she. 


They laid me in my ain wee bed; 
The doctor cam’ an’ saw 

That there was life intill me yet, 
But said my chance was sma’. 
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An’ then the fever toox my brain, 

An’ a’ gaed roon’ an’ roon’ again ; 
An’ ave when ane was at my side 

I thocht that there was twa. 


But, oh! the doctor couldna save 
My wean—my bonnie wean ; 
Mistress, I never saw his match— 
T’'ll never see’t again. 

He died without a mother’s kiss, 
Wi’ nance to comfort, nane to bless : 
For, oh! her heart was cauld as ice, 
An’ hard as ony stane. 


Weel, Jenny’s news just made me waur: 
They thocht that I would dee ; 

An’ then my lady brought her son 

To tak’ fareweel o’ me. 

There stood the servants frae the ha’ 
Wi’ him and her amang them a’, 

When up I started like a ghost, 

An’ spoke twa words or three. 


It wasna muckle that I said,— 

I hadna breath for more,— 

But little as it was, it sent 

My lady to the door. 

I told them a’ I had to tell; 

I said ‘she was my Auntie Bell— 

My mother’s twin ’—’twas news to them 
They never heard afore. 


Weel, after a’, I didna dee; 

I think I’m like a cat,— 

I’m hard to kill. My lady wished 
That I had joined ‘ my brat.’ 

She couldna bear my very name ; 

She said I brought disgrace an’ shame 
On her an’ hers ; ’twas lies I told ;— 
But few would credit that. 


For at the kirk folk stared at us ; 

An’ mony a ane has said, 

I should be sister to the laird, 

An’ no his mother’s maid. 

We were as like as twa could be; 

The samo bright hair, the same blue e’e ; 
Oh! if his heart had been as like, 

His vows would a’ been paid. 


But, no! he daurna; soon I heard 
That baith were gaun awa’— 

His very servants sneered at him 
When he gaed through the ha’. 

They said that he should mak’ a stan’, 
An’ speak his mind oot like a man; 
His mind’s a weathereock, that turns 
Wi’ a’ the winds that blaw. 


Aweel ! aweel ! they gaed abroad, 
An’ left me lying there ; 

An’ what cam’ ower me after that, 
My lady didna care. 

If she was kind to me, she knew 
That folk would think it a’ was true; 
An’ that it was her sister’s wean 
She’d driven to despair. 


As soon as I was fit to walk, 
I cam’ an’ socht a place ; 
But everybody looks as if 
They kent o’ my disgrace. 
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I canna work, I canna think, 
An’ if I try to sleep a wink, 

I seo my mother—an’ that look 
Is aye upon her face. 


O mother darling, could you sce, 
Sweet mother, did you know, 

In that last hour of agony 

You spent wi’ me below,— 

The shame, the sorrow, and the pain 
That lay afore your orphan wean, 
Nae wonder that you turned on me 
That look of speechless woe. 


Oh, yes, ma’am, I would like to pray, 
But daurna trust mysel’, 

There’s bitter feelings in my heart, 
An’ thochts I’m feared to tell. 

But, oh! my mother is in heaven— 
Her sorrows past, her sins forgiven; 
I’m sure that she will plead wi’ Him, 
For her she loved so well. 


I daurna breathe His holy name, 

He says it is not meet 

That the same fountain should bring forth 
The bitter and the sweet. 

Oh, dear! I wish I could forgive, 

But to the latest day I live, 

T'll say he is a heartless knave, 

A coward, and a cheat! 


They say he’s got an English wife, 
An’ thinks nae mair of me; 

But there’s a cloud upon his life 

He daurna choose but see. 

Ay, when he’s sleeping wi’ his bride, 
He’ll dream about the Lochan-side ; 
An’ see the sicht he saw that nicht 
Beside the rowan-tree. 


An)’ if he ever lives to feel 

Her infant’s balmy breath, 

A voice will whisper to his heart, 
The voice of Him who saith, 

‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay :’ 
His living child will melt away, 
And in its place, he’ll see his face— 
His, that was starved to death. 


An’ now ma’am, you maun let me go, 
Life is no lang for me ; 

An’ I must reach that Lochan-shore, 
An’ see the rowan-tree ; 

An’ fling me on the caul’, cau’ stane 
That lies aboon my bonnie wean ; 

Oh, maybe then, and maybe there, 
The Lord will let me dee!” 





But still she sits by her open chest, 
No longer stern and cold, 

And sadly round-her fingers twines 
Her baby curl of gold. 

A hopeless lunatic is she, 

With clusters from the rowan-tree 
Gleaming amid her sunny hair, 
Like rubies set in gold. 


And still, “in justice to hersel’,” 
Her withering tale she tries to tell, 
In sad, unmeaning words ;—alas ! 
Poor Flora’s tale is told. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
HALLAM'S REMAINS.* 

THE magnificent poetry of In Memoriam 
has secured for Arthur Hallam an abiding 
life wherever the English language is 
spoken; and we are, therefore, glad to see 
that this little volume containing his liter- 
ary remains is at length regularly given to 
the world. His father, as many know, 
printed it for private circulation among his 
friends in 1834, and it would probably have 
continued in that doubtful state, without 
aiming at any more formal publication, but 
for the interest awakened, among the count- 
less admirers of Tennyson, by the poet’s 
idealization of his friend. Some persons, 
indeed, who are too young to remember Ar- 
thur Hallam himself, may think that it is ill- 
judged on the part of his relations to bring 
him at this distance of time before the pub- 
lic at all, on the ground that the moral and 
intellectual accomplishments attributed to 
him in the poem of which he is the hero are 
so supreme that they cannot see how it is 
possible for his real achievements, whatever 
they may have been, to come up to the ex- 
pectations which have been thence, inevi- 
tably formed. We do not share in these ap- 
prehensions. On the contrary, we believe 
that no competent critic can examine what 
this boy of twenty, in spite of broken health 
and other impediments, actually accom- 
plished, without a deep sense of admiration. 
We believe, indeed, that a careful perusal of 
this little book will reflect back a new inter- 
est even upon In Memoriam, and that the 
public will learn how dearly that poem, im- 
mortal as it is, has been purchased by the 
premature withdrawal from among us of 
him whose mind and character it has en- 
shrined in its verses forever. Arthur Henry 
Hallam, the eldest son of the eminent histo- 
rian, was born in London on February 1, 
1811. His precocious talents early dis- 
played themselves in many attempts at dra- 
matic composition; but, to use Mr. Hal- 
lam’s words, “the natural pride of his 
parents did not blind them to the uncer- 
tainty that belongs to all premature efforts 
of the mind,” and these juvenile produc- 
tions were accordingly consigned to oblivion. 
In October, 1822, he went to Eton, as the pu- 
pil of the late Dr. Hawtrey. Mr. Hallam, 

* Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry 
Hallam. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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in the preface of 1834, observes, “The 
Latin poetry of an Etonian is generally 
reckoned at that school the chief test of lit- 
erary talent; that of Arthur was good, with- 
out being excellent ; he never wanted depth 
of thought or truth of feeling: but in his 
productions there was not the thorough 
conformity to an ancient model which is re- 
quired for perfect elegance in Latin verse.” 
Our recollection tells us that Mr. Hallam, 
in the exercise of a severe self-restraint, and 
an anxious desire to undervalue rather than 
exaggerate the pretensions of his lamented 
son (a tendency which reveals itself in every 
line of his preface, and yields, perhaps, the 
most pathetic indication of his intense grief), 
is here somewhat unjust to Arthur. Perfect 
elegance in Latin verse is not to be expected 
from a boy of fifteen, who has (we recall the 
vernacular expression) to knock off his 
verses once a week in three or four hours, 
amidst continual interruptions ; but Arthur, 
though a long year younger than most of the 
boys of his remove (for instance, than Mr. 
Gladstone, who was born in 1809), always 
ranked according to his station (not his age) 
as among the first Latin verse-writers in the 
school; whilst his Greek compositions were 
considered, before he left, to be absolutely 
the best of their day. We regret, therefore, 
that Sir Arthur Elton should not have re- 
printed that translation from Dante into 
Greek Iambics which Mr. Hallam in the 
first instance thought worth preserving. We 
remember perfectly the sensation which it 
created among the Eton masters of that time, 
as the work of a boy of fourteen; and we 
have no doubt that after an interval of 
nearly forty years, it is still fresh among the 
Eton memories of the excellent Provost of 
Kings. Two of his Latin verses which, 
somehow or other, probably from their con- 
taining English names, have lodged them- 
selves among our recollections, are all that 
we can contribute to his reputation in that 
department of scholarship. They occurred 
in a summing up of the historical glories of 
Britain, with which one of his exercises con- 
cluded, and may, perhaps, be welcome to 
those who care about such things, as just 
affording a glimpse of the characteristic 
vigor of his style :— 
“ testor Elise 
Secula, vulgatumque arcanum classibus sequor, 


Drace, tuos manes, et grandem in morte Ra- 
leum.” 
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It was not, however, so much in the actual 
school work as in the Eton Debating Soci- 
ety (which was, moreover, a sort of intellec- 
tual club), that his great talents were most 
emphatically recognized. And this, less as a 
mere speaker, though he often spoke admi- 
rably, than as one who united depth of 
thought, powers of expression, loftiness of 
imagination, and general breadth and elas- 
ticity of mind in a degree which none of the 
other brilliant lads* about him attained to, 
or even approached. At Cambridge, his 
reputation, and the peculiar influence which 
he exercised on those around him, went on 
increasing day by day, although he made no 
attempt to secure university honors. That 
he did not do so is attributed by Mr. Hal- 
lam partly to indifference, and partly to 
having lost ground by spending a year in 
Italy at the very time when schoolboys in 
general are sharpening their swords for a 
final struggle. To this we may add, of our 
own knowledge, that, during his college ca- 
reer, Sir Henry Holland twice intervened, 
and peremptorily forbade all further study 
for atime. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that he satisfied himself with the high repu- 
tation which he had acquired among his 
contemporaries, and pursued, when his 
health permitted him to do so, his own 
course, careless of the regular distinctions 
of the place. In 1831, however, he obtained 
the first prize for an English declamation 
which was greatly admired, and he had pre- 
viously gained another prize for an English 
essay on the philosopical writings of Cicero 
—an essay to which, as written by a boy of 
nineteen, we venture to say it would not be 
easy to find a parallel in the history of lit- 
erature. On the 15th of September, 1833, he 
died suddenly at Vienna, leaving in the mind 
of the Laureate those passionate yearnings 
which have embodied themselves in verse 
which cannot be forgotten, and in the minds 
of the many who also loved him a like sense 
of irreparable loss, and of a space in life left 

* It may not be, perhaps, wholly uninteresting 
to recall the names of those with whom he associ- 
ated most intimately in the Eton Society at that 
time. We give them according to the position in 
the school, so far as we remember it, which they 
then occupied: The present Dean of Windsor, Lord 
Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of New Zealand, Mr. 
John Halsey Law, Mr. Pickering, Q.C., Mr. W. 
W. Farr, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Frederic Rogers, Sir 
Francis Doyle, Mr. Milnes Gaskell, M.P., Lord 


Milton (he, too, was lost early for England), Lord 
Elgin, Lord Canning, and the Rey. W. E. Jelf. 
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vacant which no other friendship was large 
enough to fill. It is time, however, to pass 
from the character of the author to the book 
itself. In doing so, however, we must re- 
mind our readers that the poems and essays 
which it contains were most of them written 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty— 
some even earlier. It is singular that in 
the very last original verses, so far as we 
know, which he ever composed, he should, 
for the first time, have reverted to that dra- 
matic form towards which his early genius 
had inclined him, particularly as it appears 
to us that his childish impulses had not mis- 
led him, but that his various powers were 
admirably adapted for success in this difli- 
cult walk of art. Not a few of the other 
poems are in parts obscure; and a certain 
hardness of style—the result, we believe, of 
a somewhat overstrained anxiety to shut out 
every image or thought which appeared to 
him commonplace—is not unfrequent. Ina 
dramatic composition, however, such ultra 
care would have been, as he felt, simply sui- 
cidal. Accordingly, in the dialogue between 
Raphel and Fiammetta (p. 89), of which we 
are speaking, he gave his great powers of con- 
ception and execution fair play, and was re- 
warded by attaining to more unbroken ease, 
grace, and fluency of style than was common 
with him. The key-note of the situation is, 
that by Raphael beauty is worshipped, mainly 
as the object of art. In the eyes of Fi- 
ammetta, art is only valuable because it en- 
ables her to be proud of her lover. This 
scene, to be properly appreciated, ought to 
be read from the beginning to the end, as it 
is carefully constructed, and wound up with 
great delicacy and effect. It is, however, 
unfortunately, too long to quote in a notice 
of this character; we must content our- 
selves, therefore, with the following lines, 
Raphael is rebuking certain fanciful wishes 
which Fiammetta has just expressed :— 


“ R. IT would not have thee other than thou 


art, 
Even in the least complexion of a dimple, 
For all the pictures Pictro Perugin, 
My master, ever painted. And pardon me 
I would not have the heavens anything 
But what they are and were and still shall be, 
Despite thy wish, Fiammetta. "Tis not well 
To make the eternal beauty ministrant 
To our frail lives and frailer human loves. 
Three thousand years, perhaps, before we lived, 
Some Eastern maiden framed thy very wish, 
, And loved and died, and in the passionless void 
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Vanished forever. Yet this glorious Nature 
Took not a thought of her, but shone above 
The blank she left, as on the place she filled. 

So will it be with us—a dark night waits us— 
Another moment, we must plunge within it— 
Let us not mar the glimpses of pure Beauty. 
Now streaming in like moonlight, with the fears, 
The joys, the hurried thoughts, that rise and fall 
To the hot pulses of a mortal heart.” 


Again :— 


“T did but chide thee that thou minglest ever 

Beauty with beauty, as with perfume perfume : 

Thou canst not love a rosebud for itself, 

But — straight who gave that rose to 
thee ; 

The leaping fountain minds thee of the music 

We heard together; and the very heaven, 

The illimitable firmament of God, 

Must steal-a likeness to a Roman studio 

Ere it can please thee.” 


The sonnet on the Three Fates (p. 37), 
written at the age of eighteen, is a very fine 
one. The first eight lines, in particular, ap- 
pear to us as good as possible in their way ; 
the remaining six, not inferior in justness 
and weight of thought, are perhaps scarcely 
ona level with their predecessors in point 


of expression, but the reader may judge for’ 


himself :— 


“None but a Tuscan hand could fix ye here 
In rigidness of sober coloring. 
Pale are ye, mighty Triad, not with fear, 
But the most awful knowledge, that the spring 
Is in you of all birth and act and sense. 
I sorrow to behold ye: pain is blent 
With your aloof and loveless permanence, 
And your high princedom seems a punish- 
ment. 
The cunning limner could not personate 
Your blind control, save in the aspect of grief; 
So does the thought repugn of sovran fate. 
Let him gaze here who trusts not in the love 
Toward which all being solemnly doth move : 
More this grand sadness tells than forms of fair- 
est life.” 


From the lines on his sister’s birthday, a 
most beautiful and touching poem, we quote 
two stanzas :-— 


“‘ But time is rolling onward, love, 
And birthdays one another chace ; 
Ah, when so much few years remove, 
May thy sweet nature hold its place— 
Who would not hope, who would not pray, 
That looks on thy demeanor now ? 
Yet have I seen the slow decay 
Of many souls as pure as thou. 


“ But there are some whose light endures— 
A sign of wonder and of joy, 

Which never custom’s mist obscures, 
Or passion’s treacherous gusts destroy. 
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God make with them a rest for thee ! 

For thou art turned towards stormy seas, 
And when they call thee like to me, 

Some terrors on my bosom seize.” 


Such terrors, though not, perhaps, exactly 
as they flitted across the imagination of the 
youthful poet, were but too well founded. 
This gentle girl, the softened image of her 
brother—in person and in mind—died sud- 
denly a year or two afterwards, just as he 
had done, whilst apparently recovering, like 
him, from a trifling indisposition. We shall 
conclude our poetical extracts with’ an Ital- 
ian sonnet, one of a class of compositions 
of which Mr, Panizzi speaks in the follow- 
ing terms: “They are much superior, not 
only to what foreigners have written, but to 
what I thought it possible for them to write 
in Italian.” We only present it:to our read- 
ers as a specimen of the various accomplish- 
ments which this extraordinary youth pos- 
sessed at the age of sixteen. The subject 
is a statue of Lorenzo de’Medici at Flor- 
ence :— 

“ Deh, chi se’ tu, ch’ in si superba pictra 

Guardi, ¢ t’ accigli, pitt che creatura ? 

La maesta della fronte alta, e pura, 

L’ occhio, el’ appena il duro marmo arretra 
L’ agevol man, da cui bel velo impetra 

La mossa de pensier profonda, e scura, 

Dicon: ‘ Questi é Lorenzo, e se pur dura 
Suo nome ancor, questo il Destino spetra’ 
Tosco magion—ahi vituperio ed onta 

Della nobil citta, che ’ Arno infiora, 

Qual danno fé de vostre palle il suono ! 

Pure innanzi a beltade ira tramonta: 
E Fiorenza, ch’ | giogo ange, e scolora, 
Dice ammirando, ‘ Oimée ! quas’ io perdono!’” 


Of the compositions in prose which have 
been preserved, the two which strike us as 
the most important are—Ist, The prize 
essay on the Philosophical Writings of 
Cicero—and 2d, The review of Professor 
Rossetti’s Disquisition on certain questions 
connected with Dante. They will both am- 
ply repay perusal, being remarkable for the 
masterly ease with which an unusual amount 
of information is pressed into the service of 
original thought, and for clearness and en- . 
ergy of style. We can find room, however, 
for only a single passage from the remarks 
on Rossetti’s disquisiticns. We cite it, again 
entreating the reader to bear in mind that 
all these productions were nothing more than 
the youthful exercises of a mind still full of 
growth—mere prolusiones—which, as far as 
Arthur Hallam was concerned, had done 
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their business—and had he lived would, we 
apprehend, never have shown themsclves 
again. 


“ Unfortunately there are some people still 
in the world (we do not suppose we stand 
alone) who are inclined to prefer the non- 
sense of Petrarch to the reason of Rossetti. 
The poems, whose literal sense he assures us 
is so unintelligible and preposterous, have 
contrived, by no other sense, to charm the 
minds of many successive generations. For 
our own part, we confess, so far from seeing 
anything inexplicable in the fact, that the re- 
surgent literature of Europe bore a peculiar 
amatory character, we should consider the 
absence of that character far more unac- 
countable. Not to insist on the Teutonic 
and Arabian elements of that civilization, 
which bore its first and lavish harvest on the 
fields of Provenge, sufficient causes may be 
found in the change of manners occasioned 
by Christianity, to explain the increased re- 
spect for the female character, which tem- 

ered passion with reverence, and lent an 
ideal color to the daily realities of life. 
While women were degraded from their nat- 
ural position in society, it could not be ex- 
pected that the passions which regard them 
should be in high esteem among moralists, 
or should be considered capable of any philo- 
sophical ag The sages of the an- 
cient world despised love as a weakness. 
Calm reason, energetic will—these alone 
could make a man sovereign over himself; 
the softer feelings were fit only to make 
slaves. And they who thought so thought 
well. The Stoic xarép0wua was, in these cir- 
cumstances, the noblest object of human en- 
deavors. ‘Toit we owe the example of Rome 
among nations ; of Regulus and Cato among 
individuals. But with Christianity came a 
new era. Human nature was to undergo a 
different development. A Christendom was 
to succeed an empire ; and the proud airdpxeca 
of male virtues was to be tempered with 
feminine softness. Women were no longer 
obliged to step out of the boundaries of 
their sex,—to become Portias and Arrias, in 
order to conciliate the admiration of the wise. 
They appeared in their natural guise, simple 
and dignified, ‘As one intended first, not 
after made Occasionally.’ This great alter- 
ation of social manners produced a corre- 
sponding change in the tone of morality. 
The Church, too, did its utmost for the ladies. 
The calendar swelled as fast from one sex 
as from the other. Children were taught to 
look for models of heroism, not, as hereto- 
fore, in the apathetic sublimity of suicidal 
= but in the virgin martyrs, whose 

urnings and dislocations constitute the 
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most interesting portion of legendary biog- 
raph. The worship of the Virgin soon ac- 
customed Catholic minds to contemplate per- 
fection in a female form. And what is that 
worship itself, but the exponent of a restless 
longing in man’s unsatisfied soul, which must 
ever find a personal shape, wherein to em- 
body his moral ideas, and wil choose for 


that shape, where he can, a nature not too. 


remote from his own, but resembling in dis- 
similitude, and flattering at once his vanity 
by the likeness, and his pride by the differ- 
ence ?” 


We think we have now given extracts 
enough to induce our readers to go and 
judge for themselves. Indeed, when we re- 
flect how crude are the opinions, and how 
undeveloped the powers even of promising 
young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one, we believe that no one who looks 
into this book will fail to admit that Arthur 
Hallam’s contemporaries had good reason for 
the love and admiration with which they re- 
garded him. Though it is difficult to say 
upon what division of the intellect he would 
finally have concentrated his energies, that 
he would have succeeded, and succeeded 
splendidly, in whatever he undertook, is cer- 
tain. But such earthly triumphs were denied 
to him by Providence, and his friends, who 
still retain for him, one and all, their un- 
chilled and unchangeable affection, must be 
satisfied with knowing that he will go down 
to posterity, as perhaps the most interesting 
of that highly interesting class of men, whom 
Shelley in his Adonais designates as “ the 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” 

This volume also contains a short memoir 
of Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam—Arthur’s only 
brother. He seems, like Arthur, to have 
impressed his friends with a high idea of his 
character and his talents, and to have in- 
spired them with the same deep and tender 
affection. As, however (probably because 
his broken-hearted father shrunk from a 
repetition of the painful task which he had 
once nerved himself to accomplish), nothing 
of his is here given to the world, we must 
refer our readers to the memoir itself. From 
it they will learn how the honorable name 
of Hallam missed, by a second domestic 
tragedy, all but as mournful as the first, its 
last remaining chance of becoming illustri- 
ous in the present generation. 
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THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Miscellanies. Collected and edited by Earl 
Stanhope. London, 1863. 


“T hate all kings, and the thrones they sit on, 
From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain!” 


THUs sung or said, in the bitterness of ex- 
ile—detesting alike the false friend who had 
made acat’s-paw of him, and the open foe 
who had set a price upon his head—one who 
is well known to fame, though not in his 
poetical capacity. These, and six other lines 
of about equal merit, constitute the poetical 
remains of “‘ Bonnie Prince Charke,” the last 
representative (for poor Cardinal York may 
be left out of the question) of the author of 
“The King’s Quair ” and “ Christie Kirk of 
the Grene ”! * 

For our introduction to the Lays of the 
Last Stuart discovered among the Stuart 
papers at Windsor, we are indebted to Lord 
Stanhope, who has included them in the 
pleasing little volume of ‘ Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse,” which, although (as he 
remarks in his preface) almost wholly uncon- 
nected in subject or in period, are yet worthy 
of permanent record, and which we cordially 
thank him for having preserved. Fragmen- 
tary as they are, they are full of interest, and 
afford us useful hints as to the mental habits 
of some of our greatest men, of what they 
had to do and to endure. Indeed, they who 
are disposed to envy the career of great 
statesmen or commanders, would soon be 
cured of ambition if they would look closely 
into the lives of those who have won the 
highest prizes and achieved the brighest dis- 
tinctions. 

What minister ever attained so early and 
so brilliant a success as Mr. Pitt? Yet, 
powerful and respected as he was, we find— 
to speak of the affairs of Ireland alone—his 
wise and far-sighted plans for the improve- 
ment of that country baffled by faction ; we 
see him laboring hard to satisfy disappointed 
friends, and to check the arrogance of new 
allies, Some idea of his mortifications and 
embarrassments may be gathered from his 
wise, considerate, and feeling letters to the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Westmorland, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, which Lord Stanhope has 
included in this collection.t 

But so it is to the end of his life. Wher- 


* See Irving’s “ History of Scottish Poetry.” 
Edinburgh, 1861. 
t See also Quarterly Review, vol. 109. 
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ever we catch a glimpse of him, in office or 
out of office, an atmosphere of disquietude 
surrounds him; yet that disquietude never 
affected the tranquillity of his spirit, or the 
spell which he exercised over all who ap- 
proached him. Worthy Mr. Christmas, of the 
Bank of England, who used to work with him 
| at accounts, never to the end of his days lost 
| his temper during the hours of business, sim- 
ply because Mr. Pitt had told him not to do 
;80; and immediately after Mr. Pitt’s death 
|his private secretary, Mr. W. D. Adams, 
writes :— 





“Tt is not the loss of his vast talents and 
unexampled public services which affects me 
now—though they will be embalmed in the 
recollection of a grateful posterity—but the 
remembrance of his unnumbered kindnesses, 
of that goodness and gentleness of manner, 
and of that purity of mind, which I never 
saw equalled in man.” * 


Lord Stanhope points out “ that the bold 
and resolute order to seize the Spanish treas- 
ure-ships—an order which was carried into 
effect near Cadiz on the 5th of October fol- 
lowing, and which led to a declaration of 
war on the part of Spain—was entirely and 
beyond all question the act of Mr. Pitt,” as 
is shown by a letter addressed by Pitt to 
Lord Harrowby in Sept., 1804, and now for 
the first time published.t Readers of Eng- 
‘lish History will remember that his father 
resigned office in 1761—because the Cabinet 
shrank from giving a similar order. 

The contemplation of such a life as Mr. 
Pitt’s would give us little taste for statecraft, 
But it will be said that these cares belong 
exclusively to high office. Let us see howit 
fared with Burke, who was scarcely in office 
at all, 


“ Memorandum by the Right Hon. E. — 
©1794. 

“Mr. Burke understands that Mr. Pitt is 
so obliging as to think that his humble in- 
dustry in his thirty years’ service may with- 
out impropriety be recommended to his 
majesty’s gracious consideration. 

“Mr. Burke has never asked for anything, 
nor suggested any reward. It never did be- 


suppose that he has any merit to entitle him 
to the particular favor of the crown or of the 
public. He is sensible that he has done 
nothing beyond his strict duty. 
“ But if he is permitted to compare his en- 
*“ Miscellanies,” -p. 37. 
t Ibid., pp. 22-25. 





come him, nor does it now become him, to - 
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deavors and rewards, not with the standard 
of his duty, but with contemporary examples, 
he would submit the following matters to 
judges more impartial than he can be in his 
own case. 

“In the year 1782 Lord Rockingham was 
minister. Mr. Burke’s connections with that 
noble person were of the closest kind. About 
that time, or a little before, Mr. Burke was 
deeply concerned in a great variety of affairs, 
and was supposed to be of some use, both in 
producing good and in averting evil. At 
that period this was pretty generally ac- 
knowledged by all parties. Mr. Burke be- 
lieves it to be in the memory of many that a 
surprise was expressed that a provision for 
him had not been recommended by his par- 
ticular friends and oldest connections, when 
so much was done by them for absolute 
strangers. 

“The fact is, that for the general accom- 
modation in forming what was called an ad- 
ministration upon a broad bottom, Mr. Burke 
did cheerfully postpone every pretension of 
his, whether grounded on connection or ser- 
vice.’ He privately forwarded, and he pub- 
licly defended, a permanent provision for 
Colonel Barré and Mr. Dunning. Besides 
Colonel Barvé’s office in possession (as good 
as Mr. Burke’s), that gentleman obtained 
a pension of £3,000 a year. Mr Dunning 
obtained a peerage with the Duchy for life, 
made up by a pension to £4,000 a year, al- 
though he was possessed of a very ample 
fortune. 

“Mr. Burke never did solicit the Pay 
Office. It was offered to him. He held it 
in all about a year under two administra- 
tions. It is the only place he ever held. 
During the time he held it, amongst the 
multiplicity of his other occupations, he em- 
ployed himself with pains, not easily de- 
scribed, to form a new constitution for that 
office, and to carry a Bill for that purpose 
through the House of Commons. He flat- 
ters himself that, in that Biil, useful regula- 
tions were made; and savings of some im- 

ortance with regard to public money ensued 
in consequence of them. 

* Mr. Burke certainly does not mean to 
compare his abilities with those of the two 
gentlemen he alludes to. It is allowed to a 
man to speak of his industry. As for real 
labor in mind and body, he had even then 
—that is, so long ago as 1782—worked more 
in any three months than they had done in 
their whole lives. Lord Ashburton’s profes- 


sional industry is put out of the question ; it 
was private ; it had no relation to the State, 
and that kind of toil (whatever its value may 
be) rewards itself very sufficiently. 

“The arrangement for these two gentle- 
men was made twelve years ago. During 


. 
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the twelve, Mr. Burke’s exertions have con- 
tinued—in what way, or with what merit in 
any of the particulars, it is not for him to 
judge. It is certain that, notwithstanding 
his very advanced age, his industry has not 
been relaxed in any course in which such 
small abilities as his could possibly employ it. 
During that period his circumstances have 
not been improved. Many expenses, more 
easily felt than calculated, are necessarily 
attendant on such exertions as his. A total 
neglect of a man’s private affairs is likewise 
the inevitable consequence of occupations 
that engross the whole man. Mr. Barré 
came into Parliament in 1763, and had his 
settlement in 1782. Mr. Dunning came into 
Parliament later than Mr. Burke, and had 
his at the same time with Mr. Barré. Mr. 
Burke came in at the end of 1765—near 
thirty years ago. Many since then have 
been raised to honors and emoluments, whose 
labors have not been greater. 

“‘ Lord Auckland is another instance. His 
figure in Parliament was never considerable. 
It may not be perfectly good policy to con- 
sider no services as of any high estimation 
except those done in office. Perhaps the 
most essential are those done in the House 
of Commons: and rank there (though not a 
thing to be exactly defined) ought to stand 
as high as rank that is official. It is not 
meant in the least to depreciate Lord Auck- 
land’s talents or services. Both are re- 
spectable. The services, however, received 
some part of their recompense as they were 
performed. Almost ever since he came into 
Parliament he has been in lucrative situa- 
tions. He has something in present posses- 
sion not contemptible. He has something 
secured. He has a peerage; and all this in 
the prime and vigor of his life. Mr. Burke 
does not conceive that whatever his majesty 
may be graciously pleased to do for Mr. 
Burke in the present temper of the public 
mind would be more unpopular or ill re- 
ceived in the nation than what has been 
done for any of these gentlemen.”* 


This quiet statement of his claims upon 
the public re-appears in a more rhetorical 
form in his passionate and pathetic “ Letter 
to a Noble Lord, on the Attacks made upon 
him and his Pension by the Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Earl of Lauderdale,” which no 
one can read without emotion, and which 
will last as long as the English language. 
We cannot think that in this matter any 
great advance has been made in the science 
of government when we consider, that if an- 
other Edmund Burke were to appear, with 


* “ Miscellanies,” pp. 48-48, 
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all the genius and all the patriotism of the 
first; and if with zeal, constancy, and self- | 
denial like his, he were to devote a long life 
to the public service, and to make contribu- 
tions to political science which must enter 
into and become part of the mind of every 
real statesman in all future time; yet if he 
did not happen to have held office of a par- 
ticular class for the period fixed by Statute 
(and, perhaps, even if he had so held office), 
it would not be in the power of the crown to 
relieve the anxieties and embarrassments of 
the exhausted statesman and philosopher in 
his declining years. Poor as we are in high 
political talent, surely on this point at least 
we are still poorer in spirit. 

‘The volume before us affords several indi- 
cations of the conscientious care which Lord 
Stanhope has taken to arrive at right conclu- 
sions upon historical subjects, and shows the 
candid and liberal spirit in which he con- 
ducts his inquiries. It appears that upon 
one occasion in 1833 he invited Sir Robert 
Peel’s comments upon a sketch which he had 
prepared of the character of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The subject had been recently 
treated of by Mr. Macaulay in the Ldin- 
burgh Review. Sir Robert Peel’s observa- 
tions, from which we subjoin an extract, 
show (what we, indeed, previously knew 
from very special experience) how easily and 
how well he could wield the critic’s pen on 
historical and political subjects. After dis- 
cussing the nature and extent of the corrup- 
tion ascribed to Walpole, Sir Robert Peel 
proceeds :— 


“You say that the knowledge of Walpole 
was incredibly scanty; and you repeat the 
story, which appears to rest on the authority 
of Yorke, the attorney-general, that in the 
course of a debate in the House of Commons 
Walpole heard for the first time of Empson 
and Dudley. 
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says Bishop Newton, on the authority of 
Pulteney, made another speech, as good or 
better, on the same subject, but totally dif- 
ferent from the former, ‘ which particulars are 
mentioned as illustrious proofs of his un- 
common eloquence.’ 

“Lord Hardwicke describes him as ‘a 
great master of the commercial and political 
interests of this country ;’ a character which 
it is not very easy to reconcile with utter 
ignorance of the main facts of English his- 
tory. Walpole’s speech on the Peerage Bill 
is the speech of an accomplished scholar, 
Speaker Onslow mentions it as a speech of 
as much natural eloquence and genius as had 
ever been heard within those walls, Onslow 
repeats the striking passage in it, ‘that the 
usual path to the Temple of Honor had been 
through the Temple of Virtue; but by this 
Bill it was now to be only through the sep- 
ulchre of a dead ancestor ;’ and adds that in 
this strain Walpole bore down everything 
before him. 

“T have no doubt that in the general 
tenor of his speeches he accommodated him- 
self to the audience which it was his business 
to convince. He depreciated to his sons the 
flowing harangues of Pitt, Lyttelton, and 
Pulteney ; and said to them that when he 
had answered Sir John Barnard and Lord 
Polwarth he considered that he had con- 
cluded the debate. 

‘‘T presume he found the addresses of Sir 
John and Lord Polwarth more effective on 
their side the question than more classical 
and elaborate harangues. The truth is, that 
so far as the great majority of his audience 
was concerned, he had blocks to cut, and he 
chose a fitter instrument than a razor to cut 
them with. ‘They thought of dining ;’ and 
he first convinced, and then dined with them ; 
and in those days no doubt the dinner wasa 
powerful instrument in facilitating the con- 
viction of country gentlemen. 

“ You draw a parallel between the charac- 
ters of Strafford and Walpole, manifestly, 
and, I think, in an undue degree, to the ad- 
vantage of Strafford... . 





“Tf this be so, it serves to increase the 


miracle of the natural powers of Walpole’s | 


intellect. But is it credible that he could 
be so deficient in literature and acquired 
knowledge? Is it consistent with the known 
facts respecting him, and the reports of 
disinterested and very competent judges? 
When Steele was threatened with expulsion, 
and when Addison was commissioned to 
write the speech that Steele was to make in 
his own defence, the speech actually deliv- 
ered by Steele was not the elaborate compo- 
sition of Addison, but the extemporancous 
suggestion of Walpole, who the next day, 
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“. . . Surely Walpole was a brave man, 
Surely that man who withstood for twenty 
| years, and maintained his power against the 
jattacks of such formidable opponents as 
those who were arrayed against him; who 
/never once quailed before an antagonist ; 
| who, when conquered, retired fighting alone, 
| with his face towards his enemies,—with all 
/his wounds, like the Roman soldier’s ad- 
| verso fronte,—surely he must have had cour- 
age and resolution and contempt of danger, 
| which, had circumstances required the ro- 
mantic exercise of such qualities, would have 
_ shone forth with the same lustre which gilded 
| the decline of Strafford. 
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“You contrast the qualities of Walpole 
with those of Strafford, in the same spirit 
with which you contrast the scaffold on which 
the one died by a violent and unjust death 
with the bed in which the other, full of years, 
lay suffering by the stone. You might also 
contrast the armor of Strafford with the vel- 
vet waistcoat of Walpole, or the helmet of 
one with the full-bottomed wig of the other. 
No doubt the qualities displayed in the time 
of fierce civil contention—in the revolution 
of opinions and forms of government, are 
much more interesting, much more capti- 
vating in description, than the qualities by 
which a new dynasty is to be gradually con- 
firmed, and by which peace at home and 
abroad is to be secured. No doubt the cum- 
brous dress in which a corpulent minister 
sweats at a levee in the dog-days is a much 
worse subject for a picture (particularly when 
one is by Kneller, and the other by Van- 
dyke) than the flashing armor in which a 
statesman goes to the council in order that 
he may be ready for the field. But in esti- 
mating the characters and conduct of men 
living at different periods, in apportioning to 
each their respective merit or blame, justice 
cannot be done unless-due allowance be made 
for the difference of circumstances imposing 
different duties, and calling into action dif- 
ferent qualities. ... 

“Try Walpole and Strafford by the result 
of their counsels, by their result to the 
monarchs whom they served, and how pow- 
erful would the contrast be in favor of Wal- 
pole! The test would be an unfair one ; but 
not so unfair as the adventitious circum- 
stances which you have enlisted in aid of 
Strafford. Desertion in extreme peril by the 
prince whom he had faithfully served, an un- 
just sentence, death on the scaffold, endured 
with the most becoming and affecting cour- 
age; these things naturally attract the sym- 
pathies of mankind around the person and 
the memory of the sufferer. Lips com- 
pressed in iron resolution, and glances of 
fire, are very becoming to a hero; they suit 
the iron times in which Strafford lived; but 
why not let Walpole ‘ laugh the heart’s laugh, 
and nod the approving head,’ if the heart’s 
laugh was not out of place, and if, in spite 
of his enemies, he kept a head wherewith to 
nod his approbation ? ” * 


So far, then, for statesmen. Not only are 
their days spent in strife, but their succes- 
sors a hundred years later are still at issue 
as to their merits. It does not appear that 
warriors are much happier. In the “ Mis- 
cellanies” we find a letter from Sir John 


* “ Miscellanies,” pp.-67-75. 
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Moore to Lady Hester Stanhope, which pos- 
sesses a melancholy interest :— 


“ SALAMANCA, November 23, 1808. 

“T received some time ago your letter of 
the 24th October. I shall be very glad to 
receive James, if he wishes to come to me as 
an extra aide-de-camp, though I have already 
too many, and am obliged, or shall be, to 
take a young Fitzclarence. But I have a 
sincere regard for James, and, besides, can 
refuse you nothing, but to follow your ad- 
vice. He must get the commander-in- 
chief’s leave to come to Spain. He may 
then join me. He will, however, come to 
late ; I shall already be beaten. I am within 
four marches of the French, with only a third 
of my force ; and as the Spaniards have been 
dispersed in all quarters, my junction with 
the other two-thirds is very precarious ; and 
when we all join, we shall 4 very inferior to 
the enemy. The Spanish Government is 
weak and imbecile; their armies have at no 
time been numerous ; and the country is not 
armed, nor, as far as I can judge, enthusias- 
tic. We have been completely deceived by 
the contemptible fellows chosen as corre- 
spondents to the armies; and now the dis- 
covery comes alittle too late. Charles is not 
yet arrived; his was one of the best regi- 
ments that left Lisbon, and was not intended 
to join us, if Tin compassion to his melan- 
choly countenance had not found a pretext. 
We are ina scrape; but I hope we shall 
have spirit to get out of it. You must, how- 
ever, be prepared to hear very bad news. 

“The troops are in as good spirits as if 
things were better; their appearance and 
good conduct surprise the green Spaniards, 
who had never before seen any but their own 
or French soldiers. 

“ Farewell, my dear Lady Hester: if I ex- 
tricate myself and those with me from our 
present difficulties, and if I can beat the 
French, I shall return to you with satisfac- 
tion ; but if not, it will be better that I should 
never quit Spain. 

“T remain always 
“ Very faithfully and sincerely yours, 
- “JoHn Moore.” * 


This letter was written on the 23d No- 
vember. On the 16th of the following Jan- 
uary he fell in his victorious fight at Corunna; 
and Lady Hester’s name was on his lips in 
his dying moments. Sir John Moore was a 
gallant soldier and a skilful commander, 
His country has appreciated the difficulties 
he had to surmount, and it holds his mem- 
ory in honor. But his tone of despondency 


* “ Miscellanies,” p. 51. 
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contrasts painfully with the hopefulness 
which never deserted the Dake of Welling- 
ton. For instance, before dawn on the 18th 
of June, the very day of the battle of Water- 
loo, the duke wrote to Sir C. Stuart :-— 


“The Prussians will be ready again in the 
morning for anything. Pray keep the Eng- 
lish [at Brussels} quiet if you can. Let 
them all prepare to move, but neither be in 
a net nor a fright, as all will yet turn out 
well.” 


In pursuance of the system which we have 
noticed, of testing his opinions by those of 
others, Lord Stanhope appears to have re- 
minded the Duke of Wellington of his own 
saying, that the presence of Napoleon in the 
field was equivalent to a reinforcement of 
40,000 men. The duke, who was always a 
little jealous of any reference to his acts or 
words, writes as if startled at his own energy 
of expression, and enters into a practical ex- 
planation, which is well worth recording :— 


“ Memorandum by the Duke of Wellington. 
- ‘* Sept. 18, 1886. 

“Tt is very true that I have often said 
that I considered Napoleon’s presence in the 
field to be equal to 40,000 men in the bal- 
ance. 

“ This is a very loose way of talking ; but 
the idea is a very different one from that of 
his presence at a battle being equal to a re- 
inforcement of 40,000 men. — 

“T’'ll explain my meaning. 

“1, Napoleon was a grand homme de 
guerre, possibly the greatest that ever ap- 
peared at the head of a French army. 

“© 2, He was the sovereign of the country 
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under orders and responsibilities. But Na- 
poleon enjoyed more advantages of this de- 
scription than any other sovereign that ever 
appeared. His presence, as stated by me 
more than once, was likely not only to give 
to the French army all the advantages above 
detailed, but to put an end to all the jeal- 
ousies of the French marshals and their’ 
counteraction of each other, whether founded 
upon bad principles and passions, or their 
fair differences of opinion. The French 
army thus had a unity of action. 

“‘ These four considerations induced me to 
say generally that his presence ought to be 
considered as forty thousand men in the 
scale. But the idea is obviously very loose, 
as must be scen by a moment’s reflection. 

‘If the two armies opposed to each other 
were forty thousand men on each side, his 
presence could not be equal to a reinforce- 
ment of forty thousand men on the side of 
the French army; nor even if they were 
sixty thousand men on each side, or possibly 
even eighty thousand men on each side. 

“Tt is clear, however,. that wherever he 
went he carried with him an obvious advan- 
tage. I don’t think that I ought to be quoted 
as calling that advantage as equal to a rein- 
JSorcement of forty thousand men under all 
possible circumstances. 

‘I quite agree that the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough is the greatest man that ever appeared 
at the head of a British army. 

“He had greater difficulties to contend 
with in respect to his operations and the 
command of his troops in the field than I 
had. I had no Dutch deputies to control 
my movements or intentions, whether, to 


‘fight or otherwise. But, on the other hand, 


I had armies to co-operate with me, upon 
whose operations I could not reckon, owing 
to the defective state of their discipline and 





as well as the military chief of the. army. 
That cowitry was constituted upon a military | 
basis. All its institutions were framed for 
the purpose of forming and maintaining its, 
armies with a view to conquest. All the’ 


their equipments, and their deficiencies of all 
kinds. I could not rely upon ten thousand 
of them doing what five hundred ought to 
do, or upon their doing anything, much less 
upon their doing what ten thousand ought to 


offices and rewards of the State were re- do. The Duke of Marlborough did not labor 
served in the first instance exclusively for under this inconvenience. 

the army. An officer, even a private sol-| ‘ Then the Duke of Marlborough carried 
dier, of the army might look to the sover-' on his operations in countries fully peopled 
eignty of a kingdom as the reward for his in proportion to their extent. He never ex- 
services. It is obvious that the presence perienced any inconveniences from the want 
of the sovereign with an army so constituted of supplies of provisions. It was impossible 





must greatly excite their exertions. | 

“3. It was quite certain that all the re- 
sources of the French State, civil, political, 
financial, as well as military, were turned 
towards the seat of the operations which Na- | 
poleon himself should direct. 

“4, Every sovereign in command of an 
army enjoys advantages against him who ex- 
ercises only a delegated power, and who acts 


to move at all in the Peninsula without pre- 
viously concerted arrangements for the sup- 
ply of the troops with provisions, means of 
transports, etc. 

“The Duke of Marlborough’s difficulties 
were greater than mine in relation to his own 
operations ; mine were greater than his in 
every other respect. 

“ But this is not all, 
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“The Duke of Marlborough generally, if 
not always, commanded an army superior to 
his enemy in the field. The army commanded 
by me was always inferior, not only in refer- 
ence to the description of troops, but even in 
numbers, to the enemy. 

* But that which I particularly object to is 
the last paragraph. 

“T have always, in public as well as in 
private, declared my obligations to the Gov- 
ernment for the encouragement and support 
which they gave me, and the confidence with 
which they treated me. 

* T was not the Government, as the Duke of 
Marlborough was ; nor were all the resources 
of this nation at my command to carry on 
the war which I was conducting, as the re- 
sources of Great Britain, in the time of Queen 
Anne—military, naval, political, and finan- 
cial—were at the command of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The nation at that time were 
heart-in-hand, bent upon carrying on that 
war. France was not then so powerful as 
she was from 1808 to 1814; England was 
not threatened with invasion; it was not 
necessary to protect Sicily by an army of 
twenty thousand men of the best troops. 
The United States had not been formed, and 
it was not necessary to defend our vital in- 
terests on the Continent of America against 
their attack. The resources of the country 
then, instead of being exclusively devoted to 
carry on the war which I conducted, were 
unavoidably devoted to other objects. 

** Besides all this, there was a formidable 
opposition to the Government in Parliament, 
which opposed itself particularly to the oper- 
atigns of the war in the Peninsula. 

“Tt would not be fair to compare the con- 
duct of the Government of the Regency in 
relation to the war which I conducted, with 
the conduct of the Government in the reign 
of Queen Anne. I cannot and never have 
complained of them; and I should not like 
to say that I ‘supported the Government 
more than they supported me.’ 

‘In one sense it is true. 

“Tt is quite certain that my opinion alone 
was the cause of the continuance of the war 
in the Peninsula. My letters show that I 
encouraged, nay forced, the Government to 
persevere in it. The successes of the opera- 
tions of the army supported them in power. 
But it is not true that they did not, in every 
way in their power, as individuals, as minis- 
ters, and as a Government, support me.” * 

One of the discussions in the “ Miscella- 
nies” relates to Blue and Buff; and the 
question, ‘‘ Why were these the Whig col- 
ors ? ” is asked by Lord Stanhope in vain. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, speaking of the 

* “ Miscellanies,” pp. 82-86. 
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year 1781, says that Mr. Fox in the House 
of Commons constantly wore a blue frock- 
coat and a buff waistcoat. ‘ Nor ought it to 
be forgotten,” says Sir Nathaniel, “ that 
these colors then constituted the distinguish- 
ing badge or uniform of the American insur- 
gents.” 

The first witness examined by Lord Stan- 
hope was a very ald and steady member of 
the Whig party, too stanch to trouble him- 
self about reasons—Sir Robert Adair. Sir 
Robert 


‘had worn the colors for years, but never 
knew why, except that they were worn by 
Mr. Fox, but had heard that they were the 
colors of General Washington’s regiment. 
He had also heard, from some of the philo- 
sophical Whigs, who find a reason for every- 
thing, that those colors were emblematical 
of the Revolution of 1688. The Blue, they 
said, was the old Tory true blue; the Buff 
was a descendant of the Dutch Orange of 
King William, but by degrees the Orange 
became Yellow, as harmonizing better with 
the Blue. ‘You see,’ he continues, ‘ how 
fanciful all this is. Inthe mean time habit 
goes its course; and here I am, at the end 
of so many years, to the great annoyance of 
my valet de chambre, with nothing else in 
my wardrobe for him when I die.’ ” 


Lord Sidney Osborne had heard from the 
late Earl of Chichester that blue and buff 
were the colors of the Goodwood Hunt of 
that day, and were very naturally adopted 
by the political followers of the Duke of 
Richmond, and still more so by his nephew, 
Charles Fox. 

Lord Macaulay was inclined to think the 
selection of these colors fortuitous; that is, 
that Mr. Fox having, without any particular 
motive or design, commonly attired himself 
in a blue coat and buff waistcoat, these col- 
ors became the fashion among his followers, 
merely from attachment to him. 

Mr. Jared Sparks writes’from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: “ It has always been under- 
stood here that the American uniform, buff 
and blue, was adopted from the Whig cos- 
tume or badges, previously used in England 
or Scotland.” 

Thus far Lord Stanhope and his corre- 
spondents. Leaving it to the Whigs to ac- 
count for their colors and their opinions,— 
if they can,—we may be permitted to refer 
to a passage from Sir Walter Scott’s notes 
to the ballad called “ The Battle of Both- 
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well Bridge,” in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” 
from which it would appear that the blue 
was not as Sir Robert Adair supposed, a 
Tory color :— 


“ Then he set up the flag of red, 
A’ set about in bonny blue.” 


“Blue was the favorite color of the Cov- 
enanters: hence the vulgar phrase of a true 
blue Whig. Spalding informs us that when 
the first army of Covenanters entered Aber- 
deen, few or none ‘ wanted [i. e. were with- 
out] a blue ribband; the Lord Gordon and 
some others of the Marquis [of Huntley’s] 
family had a ribband, when they were dwell- 
ing in the town, of a red fresh color, which 
they wore in their hats, and called it the 
royal ribband, as a sign of their love and 
loyalty to the king. In despite and derision 
thereof, the blue ribband was worn, and 
called the Covenanters’ ribband, by the haill 
[whole] soldiers of the army, who would not 
hear of the royal ribband, such was their 
pride and malice.’ After the departure of 
this first army, the town was occupied by 
the barons of the royal party, and they were 
once more expelled by the Covenanters, who 
plundered the burgh and country adjacent. 
*No fowl, cock, or hen (says Spalding) left 
unkilled, the haill house dogs, messens (i.e., 
lapdogs), and whelps within Aberdeen killed 
upon the streets; so that neither hound, 
messen, nor other dog was left alive that 
they could see. The reason was this: when 
the first army came here, ilk captain and 
soldier had a blue ribband about his craig 
{neck}; in despite and derision whereof, 
when they removed from Aberdeen, some 
women of Aberdeen, as was alleged, knit 
blue ribbands about their messens’ craigs, 
whereat their soldiers took offence, and 
killed their dogs for this very cause.’ ” 


Whatever may be thought of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s scholarship, we ought not to for- 
get that his biographer Archdeacon Coxe 
assures us that his character at Eton was 
that of an excellent scholar, and also that 
he subsequently passed-two years at King’s 
College, Cambridge, being at the time a 
younger son, intended for Orders. We 
have often fad occasion to refer to the fact 
that a large proportion of our most distin- 
guished public men have been men of high 
literary cultivation; and attached especially 
to the literature of the anciént world, from 
which the northern mind can best derive and 
assimilate high thought and fit diction. We | 





find Lord Stanhope calling into council, on | a 


the subject of Human Sacrifice among the | 
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Romans, not a conclave of College dons, 
but Peel and Macaulay, whose minds are 
accordingly applied to the subject, each ac- 
cording to the laws of its own nature.* 
Turning to another recent work,t+ we find 
Henry Brougham, in 1812, on the eve of his 
great contest for Liverpool, in the midst of 
the severest struggles in law and politics, 
minutely superintending Leigh Hunt’s 
translation of the “Ode to Pyrrha,” and 
suggesting fresh delicacies for his version of 
Acme and Septimius.” Thus, also, Mr, 
Gladstone has evinced in every possible 
way his abiding attachment to ancient liter- 
ature; and we have had occasion to notice 
Lord Derby’s very similar tastes, of which 
indeed we hear—but have no personal 
knowledge of the fact—that he has recently 
given additional proofs. Sir George Lewis’s 
familiarity with antiquity is as well known 
as his indefatigable industry in the dis- 
charge of his official duties; and his pro- 
foundly learned elucidation of the Calabrian 
Inscription, submitted to him by his friend 
Baron Munchausen, has placed him first 
among the recoverers of lost tongues. Earl 
Russell, it is certain, once produced a trag- 
edy J—and a very sad one; also a novel,§ 
which was still sadder. Lord Palmerston 
had credit for several excellent jeux d’es- 
prit, which appeared in the “New Whig 
Guide,” when Lord Liverpool was minister; 
and among others, for the well-known 
lines :— 


“ For a very small man with the Tories 
Is avery great man with the Whigs.” 


But since he became the New Whig Guide 
himself, we have not heard of his pursuing 
this vein of pleasantry. We wish we had 
room for a pretty Valentine, addressed by 
Lord Macaulay to Lord Stanhope’s youthful 
daughter. But we have already borrowed 
too largely from the volume before us, al- 
though we leave behind many papers of the 
highest interest. Fox, Pitt, and Canning, 
as well as Macaulay, were authors of cha- 
rades still extant. We will conclude this 
desultory paper with an enigma, by the 
great Lord Chatham, printed from the pa- 


* Miscellanies,” p. 112. 

+ “ Correspondence of Leigh Hunt.” 
“Don Carlos.” 

§“ ‘The Nun of Arrouca.” 


London, 
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pers at Chevening, the solution of which we 
will leave to our readers :— 


“To discover the name that my verse would 
express, 

A letter you'll first from the alphabet guess ; 

Which letter by this may be easily known— 

Its shape is the very reverse of your own. 

Say next, if a fair one too rashly exposes 

A beauteous complexion of lilies and roses, 

What the beams of the sun will infallibly do 

To deaden their lustre and sully their hue. 

Add to these, what induces the amorous swain 

To persist in his vows though received with 
disdain ; 

What comforts the wretch whom his fortunes 
oppress, 
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And arms him with courage to bear his dis- 
tress. 

These joined all together will make up the 
name 


Of a family known in the annals of fame: 

’Tis the name of a countess, whose portrait in 
vain 

My muse would attempt in so humble a strain. 

Should I say she’s the fairest of all the fair 
sex, 

Your judgment it only would serve to perplex : 

For, though known and acknowledged by all to 
be true, 

Your manners bespeak it a secret to you.”* 


*“ Miscellanies,”’ p. 93. 





HorticutturE ABROAD.—So soon as it was 
decided that the Horticultural Society should 
hold an international exhibition of fruits, cereals 
and other vegetables, the Council of the Society 
addressed explanatory letters to the British con- 
suls all over the world. Some of the replies are 
not without interest. Thus, the consul at Islay, 
in Peru, writes: ‘In reply to your letter, per- 
mit me to observe that it supposes a much more 
advanced state of horticulture than at present 
existsin Peru. Hortictlture, indeed, can scarcely 
be said to exist at all here,—at least only of 
avery limited kind. There is a little rude cul- 
tivation of fruit-trees and garden vegetables ; 
but such a person as a nursery-man, I believe, is 
not known.” ‘The following is from the letter 
of our consul at Tabruz, in Persia: “ You will 
understand the difficulty and delay which attend 
collections of this kind in this country, when I 
inform you that to obtain good seed of some 
species of fruits Iam obliged to have the latter 
consumed in my house; the seed one usually 
finds in the market being of mixed good and bad 
without distinction, and that to procure really 
good melon-seed, for instance, a large consump- 
tion of the fruit is required, as probably not one 
melon in five sold in the market is worth eating. 
In flowers Persia is very poor, excepting in such 
as grow wild in the mountains, and to which lit- 
tle attention is given. The country from north 
to south produces many kinds of rice of delicious 
and delicate quality, but as it is not procurable 
here in the husk I refrain from sending speci- 
mens, at least for the present. There are no 
nurserymen or horticulturists in Persia to whose 
notice to bring the programme and schedule of 
the Society which you have transmitted to me.” 
The consul from Varna reports thus: “I re- 
gret to be obliged to state, that after having made 
diligent inquiries in all the principal towns within 
my cousular jurisdiction, I have heard that no 
such class of persons exists as florists, horticul- 
turists or nuyserymen, within the limits of my 
consular jurisdiction up to the present moment ; 
but I have heard with great satisfaction that His 
Majesty the Sultan has decreed the formation 
of establishments for the study of the above- 
mentioned branches in various parts of the em- 





pire; and I presume that this province, which 
is an important one, will not be left without 
them. Agriculture itself is in a most deplorable 
state, the implements of husbandry being of a 
most primitive nature, being in fact precisely of 
the same kind as those which were in use hun- 
dreds of years ago; which is much to be re- 
gretted, as the soil is very fertile, and if culti- 
vated properly, would yield at least three times 
the produce it does at present.”—Atheneum. 





Tue many English admirers of the most 
thoughtful, and perhaps the most original of 
modern sculptors, will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Story’s chisel has not been idle lately. His 
chief finished work has been a statue of Judith. 
Its conception—a remarkable deviation from the 
common look of flushed exultation and vindic- 
tive triumph which Italian artists give—is that 
of an appeal to Heaven to vindicate the justice 
of the great deed done. There is no faltering 
of purpose in the gaze strained upwards, no 
looseness in the grasp of the sword, but the con- 
sciousness of an untold sacrifice, the sense of a 
gulf between the present and the past, the dila- 
tation of a mind that is pleading with the invisi- 
ble world, are unmistakably graven on brow and 
attitude. A smaller statue of Hero looking for 
Leander, torch in hand, is almost faultless in its 
representation of anxious, doubtful search. The 
timid, beautiful girl, overmastered for the mo- 
ment by one sentiment, will probably re-appear 
in ahundred imitations, and become a household 
form. Mr. Story is at present engaged on a 
statue of Saul, the clay model of which has just 
been completed. Here there was no artistic tra- 
dition — like the Moses of Michael Angelo — to 
suggest or warn. The Jewish King is seated, 
but sits as if he might start up in a moment ; his 
brows are bent as if in thought; his hands play 
with a sword ; his face is working with the dis- 
quietude of the evil spirit within, or with the 
thought of royalty at stake, the deathless type of 
kingship at feud with prophecy ; he is tyrant— 
Eastern tyrant, perhaps—but over all heroic.— 
Spectator, 24 Jan. 








THE LETTER TO 
From The Spectator, 24 Jan. 
THE LETTER TO GENERAL FOREY. 


THE letter addressed by the emperor to 
General Forey on the 3d of July, and pub- 
lished this week, is worth attention for one 
reason alone. His majesty says, indeed, that 
the Mexicans are to select their own form of 
government, but everybody knew that he 
would be sure in a correspondence almost 
official to repeat that accustomed profession. 
He directs his general also to frame a Pro- 
visional Government, but most people had 
guessed the mode in which he would nullify 
the previous declaration. He expressed dis- 
tinctly his prejudice in favor of the monar- 
chical form, but that, as he himself observes, 
is only a matter “of course.” The new 
point is the avowal of his ultimate and hith- 
erto half-hidden policy—his desire to extend 
the principle of the balance of power to the 
American Continent. 
openly, “the interest of Europe that the 
United States should seize possession of all 
the Mexican Gulf, dominate from thence the 
Antilles, as well as South America, and be 
the sole dispenser of the products of the New 
World.” He has determined, therefore, to 
“restore to the Latin race on the other side 
of the ocean its strength and prestige,” to 
“ establish the beneficent influence of France 
in the centre of America,” and thus “ to pro- 
cure the materials indispensable for French 
industry.” This is a distinct recognition at 
once of the necessity of a balance of power, 
and of an intention to establish French in- 
fluence permanently on the American Conti- 
nent. In other words, the letter acknowl- 
edges the commencement of an undertaking 
vast in its details, vaster in the utter dis- 
location it must produce in all American for- 
eign policy, vastest of all in the ages of time 
over which, to be successful, it must be kept 
in action. 

France will do well to ponder that letter, 
for it pledges her to a work compared with 
which the reconquest of Hindostan was a 
small affair; but there seems no reason why 
England should raise an active objection, 
As a general question, political uniformity 
is always an evil, as tending at once to des- 
potism and to a stereotyped form of life, and 
the existence and activity of two races in- 
stead of one must be of future benefit to the 
great American Continent. There is an un- 


“Tt is not,” he says: 
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healthy sameness in American tendencies 
which needs just such a check as the neigh- 
borhood of a great French colony, too strong 
to be threatened, or filled with Americans, 
or openly attacked without risk, is pretty 
sure to afford. As a particular matter, Eng- 
land is not injured by any reasonable dis- 
position of Mexico. That country, whether 
a colony, or a dependency, or a protected 
State, will not increase the strength of France 
more than India does ours; for France does 
not gain like England by the power of main- 
taining a large army out of taxes not paid 
by her own subjects. Her army is too 
great by far already. The distant possession 
will, in peace, draw off surplus French en- 
ergy, and in war very seriously diminish the 
offensive strength of her fleet. We have no 
particular reason to uphold the Monroe doc- 
trine, and if France likes fighting the United 
States for “ influence in the centre of Amer- 
ica,” England may smilingly hear of strength 
not wasted against herself. 

The objectionable point in the letter is its 
wonderful vagueness. Hitherto, nations 
have gone to war for some definite and ap- 
preciable cause, capable of being foreseen, 
or provided against, or removed; but the 
emperor goes to war for an idea so vast, and 
withal so transcendental, that diplomacy is 
at fault. If he may invade Mexico to cre- 
ate a balance of power in North America, 
why not Burmah to produce a balance of 
power in Asia, or Peru to restore the “ pres- 
tige of the Latin race” on the South Amer- 
ican Continent. There is in this letter a lo- 
cal excuse for any manner of expedition. 
Nothing can be more opposed to the pres- 
tige of the Latin race than the present con- 
dition of India, where the Anglo-Saxon not 
only threatens to be, but is, absolute lord. 
There is no balance of power in Australia; 
and if this despatch is moral, Napoleon may 
make a spring at the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
repress the wars of the native tribes. We 
all know he will not do it, because there are 
a certain number of ships in the Channel 
and of soldiers on shore; but the principles 
he avows in his letter would justify that and 
more. They would, in fact, cover an inva-. 
sion, under any circumstances, anywhere, 
provided the Latin race gained and the Teu- 


| tonic lost. Very pleasant all that for the 


Latins; but their rivals, though not bound 
to object in action, are not required, either 
to accept the new doctrine with more than a. 
grave official equanimity. 
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From The Spectator, 24 Jan. 
MR. BERESFORD HOPE ON BELSHAZZAR 
AND SARDANAPALUS. 

Mr. BEresrorD Hope seems eminently 
competent to his self-imposed duty of repre- 
senting the Confederate States in England, 
nay, perhaps too much so for success. His 
literary susceptibility to the atmosphere in 
which he is now immersed is so delicate, 
that he identifies himself even too closely 
with his clients, and like the chameleon, he 
assumes the hue of the nutriment on which 
he feeds. This is unfortunate for his cause. 
An advocate’s power of entering into the 
heart of his client’s moral situation, should 
of course be great; but his power of stop- 
ping half-way, and resisting the influence of 
those unpleasant little characteristics which 
sometimes prejudice a jury, should be great 
also. The intellect and sympathies of the 
literary organization may casily be too 
highly receptive for the task of advocacy, 
and we fear this is the case with Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope. His Maidstone audience on 
Tuesday were evidently unprepared for the 
too successful dramatic effort of Mr. Hope’s 
intellect. Some men, it has been said, when 
they write letters, cease to be themselves and 
become correspondents. Mr. Hope threw 
himself with such enthusiasm into his part 
that he ceased to be an Englishman and be- 
came a Confederate. There was all the 
stormy and lurid fire of the Richmond Whig 
itself in Mr. Hope’s address. His panegyric 
on the South was pitched in a. key which 
startled the common sense of Maidstone. 
Probably some of his hearers were strongly 
reminded, by the poetic oratory and the lyr- 
ical éloge of the South which it contained, of 
that noble Mississippian who has left one 
striking record of himéelf in the works of 
Mr. Dickens, Mr. Putnam Smif: “I am 
young and ardent, for there is a poetry in 
wildness, and every alligator basking in the 
slime is, in himself, an Epic self-contained.” 
That Mr. Beresford ILope is young we are 
not confident, but genuine enthusiasm will 
sometimes relax the * binding crust of years,” 
and he is certainly even more ardent in his 

raise of his young alligator than even Mr. 

utnam Smif. Nor is his oratory much less 
chaste than that of this gentleman, though 
its choicest efforts are reserved for invective 
against the enemies of the South. A year 
ago, he said, when the hopes of the South 
were at their lowest ebb, he had predicted 
their success, and “ at that time he felt that 
he was really a prophet,” and now he has 
added to the foresight of the prophet the in- 
spiration of the bard. The cause of the 
Slave States, he says, is “ the cause of free- 
dom, the cause of English feeling, the cause 
of constitutional government all over the 
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world... . We were all of us hero-wor- 
shippers ; the names of those who had car- 
ried out any great cause were wound round 
our hearts; and he asserted that when the 
resent age came to take up the bead-roll of 
its greatest men—those whose burning pa- 
triotism combined with calm statemmanshitp 
made them the fathers of a country strug- 
gling into new life—by the side of Cavour 
would blaze in history with an equal glory 
the name of Jefferson Davis—(cheers and 
dissent)—that man, of a British descent, of 
a British name, who spoke and wrote so 
nobly the British language. Heroes would 
go with heroes—Davis with Cavour, and 
Stonewall Jackson with Garibaldi.” 

This is a very noble tribute to the man 
whose popularity began when he “ stumped ” 
the State of Mississippi to persuade it to re- 
pudiate its debt, and whose last act has au- 
thorized a cold-blooded massacre of fellow- 
creatures guilty of no crime but a preference 
of liberty to slavery. But Mr. Hope is ar- 
dent ; and he cannot see the difficulty which 
occurred to an English audience in shower- 
ing all the civic virtues on the epic alligator 
with its dangerous jaws. He is carried up 
on the wings of his own metaphor into a rap- 
ture of new expectation. ‘ The Confederate 
nation,” he says, “ has passed the Red Sea; 
in God’s name let us give them a helping 
hand to reach the promised land.” Well, no 
doubt, they have made an effective exodus of 
it across the Potomac, following to the let- 
ter, by the way, the injunction to despoil the 
Egyptians by their cunning ; but Mr. Hope’s 
poctical imagination scarcely docs justice 
here to the shrewd motives of his modern 
Pharaoh-Moses. Moses, we thought, con- 
trived the exodus in order to sect free a na- 
tion of slaves, and avotied himself of the 
sojourn in the desert to teach them a little 
moral Jaw, as a good preliminary to inde- 
pendence. Was that preciscly Mr. Davis’s 
object in seceding? He appeared to us to 
have taken good care to explain why he 
bolted so suddenly across the Potomac— 
namcly, in order to do with his slaves more 
entircly as he pleased—in order to avoid 
teaching them anything at all, in order to 
drag them into the promised land of perfect 
bondage. Mr. IIope begs us, in God’s name, 
to aid them; but the valuc of a promised land 
must depend after all on him who gives the 
promise, and.the English people have a fecl- 
ing that, in God’s name, the longer this 
promised land remains a prospective gift, the 
better. 

Mr. Hope seems, however, like his model, 
the Richmond Whig, to be at present great- 
est in withering scorn. Only that, while his 
model raves against those “ painted mum- 
mies, Palmerston and Russell,” Mr. Hope 
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discharges similar batteries against poor Mr. 
Lincoln. Like an artful orator he begins 
ently, by showing from what a height of 
earning he looks down upon such a man as 
Mr. Lincoln. A year ago Mr. Hope had ap- 
plied a recondite classical term to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s subordinates, of the very existence of 
which Mr. Lincoln was probably ignorant : 
“ Referring to kis former lecture, Mr. —— 
remarked that he was, on that occasion, the 
first to use the word pro-consul as applied to 
the governors whom President Lincoln sent 
to tyrannize over the temporarily won South- 
ern provinces. President Lincoln would not 
robably ever have heard the word in his 
ife; it had, however, frequently been used 
since in the public press. He (Mr. Hope) 
had applied it to such men as General But- 
ler, and he thought there was something pro- 
phetic in his having singled him out as a type 
of the individuals to whom he had referred.” 
This is the advantage of a thorough univer- 
sity training for a prophet. You can not 
only anticipate the future, but you have the 
pick of all the best words for describing it ; 
and may even be able to call your adversary 
names he does not himself understand. It is 
exceedingly creditable to Mr. Hope to have 
mastered the word “ pro-consul,” and to have 
led the van of all the public writers of Eng- 
land in the use of that felicitous expression. 
But thcugh we are partly prepared by this 
prelude for the great crash of triumphant 
oratory which follows it, he introduces it by 
a little bit of modest apology: “ Mr. Hope 
then proceeded to refer to the manner in 
which he had been criticized for having in 
his former lecture applied to President Lin- 
coln thee term ‘ rail-splitter, bargee, and at- 
torney.’ Iie considered that President Lin- 
coln’s antecedents and his subsequent pro- 
ceedings had justified this plain language. 
The selection of such a man as ruler of thirty 
millions of people was as hideous a spectacle 
as history presented. As a former member 
of Congress he had acquire? a distinguished 
character as a standing buffoon, and a reciter 
of indecent stories to the House, when he 
could get a few members together to listen 
tohim. He had just e sufficient glimmering 
of public matters to make his acceptance of 
the presidency an offence of the blackest dye 
—an offence which Heaven might pardon, 
but which was unforgivable on earth.” 

Mr. Hope evidently has the true Yankee 
impression that to call a man what he is—if 
that should happen to indicate a position not 
very high in the social scale—is the most 
terrible of insults. The only misgiving in- 
dicated in this grand piece of invective is, 
whether that “plain language” of “ rail- 
splitter, bargee, and attorney ” were really 
quite justified. Mr. Hope has no scruple at 





all about calling Mr. Lincoln publicly a buf- 
foon and an indecent talker, though there is 
no English member of Parliament of whom, 
however true it might be, he would venture to 
make the same assertion. Ile has noscruple 
about declaring the sin of quietly and consti- 
tutionally accepting the result of a constitu- 
tional election to be “an offence of the blackest 
dye, which Heaven might pardon, but which 
was unforgivable on earth ;” for that is only 
Yankee eloquence. But he docs seriously 
hesitate to speak of his having been in trade. 
The last declamatory sentence appears to 
mean that Mr. Lincoln’s offence is unforgiv- 
able by those who cannot forgive it—a true, 
but not entirely original, remark. Earth, 
Wwe suppose, must mean man; now, of exist- 
ing men, there are perhaps none, cxcept the 
Southerners and Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
even imagine that Mr. Lincoln required for- 
giveness for taking the place offered him; 
and as an offence cannot be unforgivable 
which is not an offence at all, this noble re- 
mark appears to mean that to those who took 
offence, and who cannot forgive it, it is un- 
forgivable. But this, though a high range 
of eloquence, is not the summit. Here at 
length we reach the crest of this sublime as- 
cent: “ He must have scen, if he had any 
perception, that he was rushing into an office 
which he could only fill to the mischief of 
his country. Among the names cf rulers 
whom history had branded with infamy, 
were those of sovercigns who, in greatcrises, 
were their country’s foes—Sardanapalus, Bel- 
shazzar, Rehoboam, the descendants of Char- 
lemagne. And yet these men were put into 
the positions they held without their own 
personal fault—they merely found themselves 
where their fathers were before them. But 
what could be said of one who had not this 
excuse, but who, like President Lincoln, al- 
lowed himself to be made the tool for the 
ruin of his country?” University culture 
this, on a scale of almost unprecedented mag- 
nificence! Above Sardanapalus and the blaz- 
ing pile of his self-immolated riches—above 
Belshazzar at his midnight revels—above 
the imbecile successors of Charlemagne, 
Mr. Lincoln is sct up as the apex of regnant 
infamy. Mr. Hope, the prophet, will him- 
self act by him the part of Daniel, and inter- 
pret the handwriting on the wall. This Mr. 
Hope does, and prophesies not only a divi- 
sion of the kingdom, but a division by seven; 
and then he passes to a poctical description 
of the beneficent institutions of the South. 
Having exaggerated rough breeding into the 
blackest of crimes, he naturally softens the 
blackest of political crimes into unfortunate 
social accidents, and enumerates with gener- 
ous enthusiasm, though in a style not up to 
the “ Belshazzar ” pitch, the number of nom- 
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inal rights which negroes have in the Slave 
States, if only they had any power of enfore- 
ing them. 
ut for this softening and toning depart- 
ment of oratorical skill Mr. Beresford Hope 
is a little out of training, in consequence of 
his too close familiarity with the “ broad 
brush and dirty colors” of the Western 
School of Art. From the Belshazzar sum- 
mit his oration gradually slopes away into 
an ineffectual murmur of apology, until it 
oe out with just one sudden spark of the 
igher fervor in that noble passage about the 
Red Sea and the Promised Land. As Mr. 
Beresford Hope is, we believe, anxious to 
et into Parliament, we would recommend 
im not to cultivate exclusively that flamboy- 
ant style of oratory which would recommend 
him fora seat in the assemblies of Washing- 
ton or Richmond. 


From The Spectator, 24 Jan. 
THE ALABAMA. 


THE discussion of the numerous questions 
raised by the proceedings of this too famous 
vessel has always appeared to us somewhat 
premature. Our own Government, which is 
in the position of the accused, has yet to be 
heard in the matter, and the delay of a very 
few weeks would have enabled Lord Russell 
to justify his conduct in his place in Parlia- 
ment. Itcan scarcely be doubted that if 
there has been no other action on the part 


of the ministers of the crown than appears | 


on the face of the despatches which have 
been published by the American Govern- 
ment,—a supposition which we do not for a 
moment entertain—Mr. Jefferson Davis has 
been permitted to violate the neutrality of 
Great Britain with an impunity which casts 
some doubt on our good faith. This, how- 
ever, is felt to be so improbable, that the 
subject has been to some extent shirked, and 
our contemporaries have generally rather 
chosen to expatiate on the unreasonableness 
of an American claim to be indemnified for 
the losses which they have sustained at the 
hands of Captain Semmes—a topic likely to 
be more acceptable to the readers of the 
Times and Saturday Review, although, per- 
haps, scarcely the most important or even 
practical side of the subject. 

For notwithstanding the amount of ink 
which has been spilled, and the bitter letters 
which have passed between “ Historicus” 
and a writer in the London Review, it is not 
very important, when the principles which 
govern the subject are agreed to, to decide 
what M. Hautefeuille and Sir Robert Philli- 
more meant by maintaining that it was the 
duty of the neutral to vindicate his neutral- 


ity impartially against either belligerent. 
If they only mean that it is the moral duty 
of the neutral, ** Historicus ” does not deny 
it. If they mean that the neutral is bound 
to make good to the belligerent the dam- 
age he may have sustained, the London 
Reviewer does not sustain them. Let M. 
Hautefeuille and Sir Robert undertake the 
guardianship of their own reputations. But 
we cannot think that the principles appli- 
cable to the subject were ever really in doubt, 
and for this simple reason, that it is entirely 
in the option of the neutral whether he will 
stand on his neutral rights or not. He 
may even go to the length of granting the 
troops of a belligerent a passage over his ter- 
ritory. “It is no ground of complaint,” 
says the Chancellor Kent, “ against the in- 
termediate neutral state if it grants a passage 
to belligerent troops, though inconvenience 
may thereby ensue to the adverse belligerent.” 
No doubt the neutral would be bound to 
grant a similar privilege to the latter; but 
this would, in many cases, as, for instance, 
where the belligerents are very unequal in 
force, be of but little practical value. So, to 
come nearer the case of the Alabama, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that “a neutral nation may, if so disposed, 
grant permission to both belligerents to equip 
their vessels of war within her territory.” 
|In the face of this latter decision it seems 
idle to contend that the Foreign Enlistment 
| Act, 59 Geo. III., c. 69, is other than a mere 
‘municipal enactment, and, notwithstanding 
Mr. Collier’s vague assertion, in the opinion 
| which he wrote for the American Embassy, 
‘that the collector of customs at Liverpool 
| would incur a heavy responsibility ” in let- 
| ting the Alabama leave that port, we cannot 
| believe it arguable that it is a responsibility 
to any American citizen, or to the American 
Government, or to any but the Government 
which employs him. The right of seizure 
given by the statute to the officers of customs 
is a merely contingent right, to be exercised 
at the option of the government which em- 
ploys them. If the crown licenses the 
building of the vessel, it never accrues. The 
question is, however, hardly likely to be 
tried. 

But if the United States have no legal 
claim on our Government, we ought not to 
forget that legal maxims have never availed 
to decide questions of war and peace. If 
we have shown such supineness in the vin- 
dication of our rights as to make our neu- 
trality “little better than a dead letter,” we 
must expect remonstrances which our con- 
duct has richly merited. The moment that 
one of the belligerents is convinced that the 
neutral exercises only a fraudulent and un- 
real neutrality, he cannot be blamed for 
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treating the neutral as a foe. What will be} 


sufficient to justify such a conviction? 
Alas! there is no answer to be given. It 
is commonly the result of a series of inci- 
‘dents, each, perhaps, of small importance in 
itself, but impressing the mind, as drops of 
water impress a rock, by taking up the work 
just where it has been left by their immedi- 
ate antecedents. The number of these petty 
incidents, the time necessary to produce 
estrangement between nations, will vary ac- 
cording to the state of the popular feeling 
at the moment, and we must expect that it 
will arrive soonest in those nations which, 

erhaps, have the least right to entertain it. 

0 one is so touchy about a trifling infrac- 
tion of his own rights as the man who habit- 
ually takes trifling liberties with the rights 
of others. If this be one of the foibles of 
the Americans, and indeed of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, we should be the more careful 
to give no reasonable ground of suspicion ; 
and (it may well be our misfortune) ground 
for suspicion, we think, the known facts 
about the building of the Alabama have 
certainly given. 

Mr. Adams originally applied to Lord 
Russell respecting the Alabama on the 23d 
of June. This application seems to have 
been supported by evidence which has not 
as yet been published. Mr. Collier, Q.C., 
advised on the 16th July that “the evi- 
dence was almost conclusive” that the vessel 
was being fitted out by the Messrs. Laird as 
a privateer for the use of the Confederate 
Government. On the 22nd of July the 
Government instructed the collector of cus- 
toms not to exercise the powers conferred 
on him by the act. In the absence of the 
evidence, we can, of course, pronounce no 
opinion. As the case stands at present, it 
is Mr. Collier versus the law-advisers of the 
crown, and every one must decide which is 
the higher authority for himself. The ar- 
gument which has been put forth, that it 
must have been known that the vessel was 
not intended for commerce by her build, is 
not tothe point. Any government in Europe 
may have war vessels built in English dock- 
yards. What it was necessary to prove was, 
that this war vessel was building for the Con- 
federates. On the same 22d of July Mr. 
Adams was able to place in Lord Russell’s 
hands an affidavit, made by William Pass- 
more, an English seaman, who swore that 
Captain Butcher, of the Alabama, had actu- 
ally engaged him “ to fight for the Southern 
Government.” After this, one would have 
thought there ought to have been no further 
delay. The Government, after a month’s 
discussion, ought to have known what evi- 
dence would justify them in acting. The 
were not, however, ready to act till the 29t 





on which day the Alabama went, without pa- 
pers, for a trial trip, from which she never 
returned. The excuse tendered by Lord 
Russell is the sudden illness of the queen’s 
advocate, which is good, of course, for what 
it is worth; but Lord Russell might surely 
have got himself informed as to the law be- 
tween the 22d of June and the 23d of July. 
Nor can we expect that Americans will con- 
sent to dissever altogether the conduct of 
our citizens from that of the Government. 
The Liverpool collector clearly was as blind 
as ever he could be, and care was taken that 
Captain Butcher should have timely warning 
as soon as he was in danger. When Eng- 
lishmen, in answer to Mr. Seward’s com- 
plaints of the hostility of British subjects, 
point to the impartiality of the Government 
—which, on the whole, they have a right to 
do—they ought to remember -that Lord 
Clarendon in 1853 addressed precisely the 
same complaints to the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington. Yet, whatever soreness we may 
justly feel as to the. bias of Americans in fa- 
vor of France during the Revolutionary 
War and of Russia more recently, their 
government at least was strictly impartial. 
In 1793, Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, used the strongest language to Citi- 
zen Genet, who had made use of the Amer- 
ican ports as the Confederates have used 
Liverpool. ‘It would have been proper re- 
spect to the authority of this country,” he 
wrote, “ had that been consulted before these 
armaments were undertaken.” Has Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis consulted ours? President 
Washington even indicted a Yankee named 
Henfield for enlisting in one of Citizen Ge- 
net’s vessels, But the dislike to England, 
and republican feeling for the new Republic 
of France, was too strong for him, and the 
jury would not convict; yet the unpopular- 
ity of his policy did not prevent him from 
demanding Genet’s recall. All we ask now 
is that our Government should make our 
neutrality equally clear, in spite of the fact 
that our territorial and commercial aristoc- 
racy hate a democratic form of society even 
more than slavery, and equality more than 
injustice. We are far from saying that the 
Government will not do so. We believe 
that they will be able to show that they have 
done so. But let it not be forgotten that we 
are still without the least evidence whether 
they have done so or not. 

It is certain that orders were expedited to 
seize the Alabama if she entered any British 
port—as she sailed—without papers. It is 
said that Lord Russell has peremptorily ex- 
cluded her from every British port now that 
she iscommissioned. Other satisfaction we 
can hardly give, for our policy of refusing 
to admit the prizes of either belligerent into 
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our ports has given the Confederates the ex- 
euse of necessity for the piratical practice of 
burning captured merchantmen which have 
not been condemned by any court of prize. 
But if a prize made by the Alabama should 
enter any of our ports, our courts would 
certainly restore it to the owners, and if 
there had been a Confederate ambassador in 
this country he must certainly have been 
dismissed. At least, however vigorous re- 
monstrances may be addressed to the Con- 
federate President. At least the customs 
authorities may be required to act more 
promptly in future. For our dilatoriness 
with regard to the Alabama, however satis- 
factorily it may be explained, will always 
have an ugly aspect to jealous eyes. And 
connivance at the construction of a war ves- 
sel in our ports, even though she is not com- 
missioned as such till after her departure, 
would be, to quote the words of the Ameri- 
can Chief Justice in the case of the Gran 
Para, “a fraudulent neutrality, disgraceful 
to cur Government, and of which no nation 
would be the dupe.” 


From The Western Morning News, Plymouth, Eng. 


PROFESSOR NEWMAN ON THE AMER- 
ICAN WAR. 


Srr,—A friend has sent to me your paper 
of January 5th, in which you call upon me, 
and on Mr. J. 8S. Miil, to vindicate our con- 
sistency in sympathizing with the efforts of 
the Northern Amcrican States, against the 
rebellion of the Southern slave-drivers. Mr. 
Mill spoke for himself a year ago in Fraser 
and again in the Weslminster Review ; nor 
does he need, I think, to add a word. As 
to myself, your appeal seems to imply such 
ignorance of my principles that I fear I can- 
not reply as concisely as I should wish. 

I am no admirer of rebellion for rebellion’s 
sake ; on the contrary, I think it criminal in 
the highest degree. A just cause is the first 
thing needed. It cannot be just unless there 
are great grievances ; nor even then can it 
be right to take up arms, until constituted 
methods of redress have been exhausted. 
The Southern leaders have a bad cause ; they 
revolted in order to strengthen and extend 
slavery. They did not attempt constitutional 
redress, because the great, offence resented 
by them was, that they had been outvoted in 
the presidential election. They pursued 
their bad cause by bad means, namely, by 
the perjury of the men in office, both in the 
President’s Cabinet and in the States, which 
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emptied its treasury. While Mr. Lincoln 
was seeking some means of compromise, they 
further revolutionized Virginia, and were 
preparing to attack Washington. Also, by 
trying to set up the right of secession for 
separate States, they made it a life or death 
struggle for the whole Union. 

I would go a great way in apologizing for 
extra-legal secession even without urgent 
grievances, if circumstances make the desire 
reasonable, and the object were pursued hon- 
orably. Suppose our Australian colonies to 
desire separation, for no actual wrong done 
them, but for contingent inconvenience. 
They might say, “ We do not like the liabil- 
ity to be involved in English wars, we are 
too far for England to protect us.” If on 
this ground they peaceably implored, asked, 
demanded separation: if, in the course of 
some years, while no military terrorism could 
be imagined, their unanimity should be man- 
ifest ; if, finally, when England stiffly refused, 
they were at last to rebel ;—then, even if I 
could not justify their rebellion, I should at 
least dissuade punising it, and should prac- 
tically take their part. For they are to us 
little else than an ornament; certainly they 
are no strength; their secession could not 
be called a blow at our national life, nor 
would it cripple or threaten us in the future. 
To try to keep them against their will would 
be a grave mistake. But if the queen’s 
Viceroy, without any previous peaceable ef- 
forts to win our consent, were to conspire 
with the other office-holders, aad, seizing, 
by virtue of the queen’s commission, all the 
queen’s ships, forts, treasures, and armies, 
and turned these against her ; had held pub- 
lic meetings after his own pleasure, under 
control of his forces, and sent us word that 
the colony was. unanimous — while notori- 
ously no one could with safety to his life op- 
pose—I believe that even Messrs. Bright and 
Cobden would inwardly feel that the Eng- 
lish Government had no choice whatever but 
to accept the war thus begun by the perjured 
officials. 

At the same time, I cannot admit that men 
have any right to freedom or independence, 
when they seek for it in order to intensify 
slavery, which the Southern insurgents 
avow. When they throw down law, and 
appeal to abstract morality and higher right, 
we must look on their slaves from our moral 
point of view—as men, and not cattle. To 
talk of their unanimity is absurd, for we 
know, and they know, that the slaves are 
not consulted. Nor only so, but neither 
have we any proof that in the first instance 
it was anything but a conspiracy of a small 
oligarchy which deluded the ignorant poor 
whites of three or four States. The Wash- 


stripped the Union of all its defences, and! ington Government was bound in honor to 
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succor its own loyal subjects, who were op- 


ressed by military force. Notoriously East | 


ennessee has from the first been with the 
North; so have all the Germans of Texas. 
All Western Virginia, the great majority of 
Kentucky and of Missouri, have all along 
been Unionist. 

Later events have shown the same to be 
true even of Maryland; nor is it yet known 
how many Unionists there have been in 
Eastern Virginia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and other Slave States, though it is certain 
that they were a large proportion of the sub- 
stantial men, whose property has. been sac- 
rificed by the indigent and ignorant “ mean 
whites,” led by the knot of fanatical conspir- 
ators. Thus the North was forced into the 
war by every honorable motive that can act 
on men and nations; by the duty of succor- 
ing the loyal; by regard for their own na- 
tionality ; by a wise foresight of the perma- 
nent danger of border war; by the duty, 
alike philanthropic and self-interested, of 
crippling the aggressive principle of slave 
extension. 

Why a man who abhors perjury and tyr- 
anny in Austria should be called on by you 
to explain why he abhors perjury Bs tyr- 
anny in Southern slaveholders also, I do not 
understand. I know that the yoke of Aus- 
tria is heavy; but I never heard that the 
worst of Austrian tyrants ever treated men 
and women as “ mere chattels;” ever al- 
lowed a whipping-machine to be set up; 
ever denied to young girls the rights of chas- 
tity ; ever permitted men to breed at pleas- 
ure out of women mere cattle for the human 
market ; ever allowed men to sell their own 
daughters into prostitution, or any of the 
other hideous cnormities justified by the 
code of South Carolina against all who have 
one drop of African blood in them. 

You greatly pity, it seems, the women of 
New Orleans, because Gencral Butler re- 
strained their rudeness by a rude order. I 
do not. Women who are zealous for a sys- 
tem in which young girls may be cut in 
pieces with the lash, in which their chastity 
is trampled under foot, and maternal feel- 
ings outraged, such women will have no pity 
from me if they suffer something far worse 
than rude words. I have much more to say, 
if I were defending the North in genenel 
but I have said enough to vindicate my own 
consistency as a hater of tyranny. I sum 
up all in one sentence. ‘The success of 
the South will be the triumph of the worst 
tyranny that the world ever saw. The suc- 
cess of the North will be the establishment of 
a nobler freedom than the world has yet seen. 

I am, respectfully yours ; 
I. W. Newman. 

Jan. 18, 1863. 
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AT a stated meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Socicty, on 12th Feb., the Presi- 
dent (the Hon. R. C. Winthrop) presented 
resolutions in honor of Mr. Hale, to which 
the Hon. Edward Everett thus spoke :— 


Mr. President,—I hope I do not transgress 
the bounds of delicacy, in cchoing the well- 
deserved tribute, which you have paid to our 
departed associate and friend; but if the 
near relation in which I stood to him pre- 
vents my speaking with impartiality, it ena- 
bles me to speak, at least, with an intimate 
knowledge of his great worth. It is with the 
confidence founded on that knowledge, that 
I do not scruple to pronounce him, not only 
one of the best men I ever knew, but one of 


the persons possessed of the greatest.amount 


of valuable knowledge, endowed with the 
largest. capacity for usefulness, and yet. cov- 
ered with such a thick veil of modesty, that 


‘there were few individuals whom a casual 


observer, unacquainted with his character, 


|would have been more likely to pass unno- 


ticed. 

You have spoken, sir, with such discrimi- 
nating justice of the twofold relation of ed- 
itor and engineer, in which he stood to the 
community, as to leave me very little to say. 
It is hard to decide in which character his 
services were the most valuable. He as- 
sumed the manegement of the Doston Daily 
Advertiser in 1814, shortly after the com- 
mencement of its publication. He was its 
sole conductor for fiiteen or twenty years, its 
responsible cditor for as many more; and, 
by all acknowledgment, he brought to it a 
variety and accuracy of information, a solid- 
ity of judgment, a fidelity to principle and to 
his friends, a moderation towards opponents, 
and a sacred regard to truth, which cannot 
be too highly praised. It was said of the 
Daily Advertiser by a distinguished contem- 
porary journalist. the founder and editor of 
the Boston Courier, that the Advertiser was 
the first journal which systematically intro- 
duced the editorial discussion cf political 
topics,—that branch of journalism having 
been before left to correspondents, the most 
celebrated of whom are the authors of the 
Federalist and of Junius. I have not the 
means of verifying the accuracy of this re- 
mark, but certain it is, that the columns of 
the Daily Advertiser for forty years con- 
tained, as a standing feature, an cditorial 
comment on passing affairs at home and 
abroad; and not less so, that such a com- 
ment, prepared as it was by Mr. Male, in a 
manner to exercise a marked influence on 
public opinion, could be the achievement of 
no ordinary mind. 
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Besides natural talent of a high order, and 
the advantages of a liberal education at a re- 
spectable seminary (Williams College), Mr: 
Hale provided himself with aids in the dis- 
charge of his editorial duties, not as common 
then as now. He imported the leading Eu- 
ropean journals, English, French, and Ger- 
man. I have heard it said that his file of the 
London Times was the only one, at that 
time, to be found in any printing-office in 
Boston ; his shelves were well supplied with 
books of reference in contemporaneous his- 
tory, in geography, and statistics; and he 
was particularly curious in the collection of 
maps. Everything falling within these de- 
partments was habitually discussed by him 
with more than common fulness and accu- 
racy. 

It was not long before the Advertiser, as 
conducted by him, acquired the name of the 
Respectable Daily. He regarded this as a 
title of honor... He wished no higher praise 
than to conduct a journal that deserved and 
enjoyed the respect of an enlightened com- 
munity. Even when this epithet was em- 
ee in ridicule and derision, he did not 

eed the reproach. He was willing to suffer 
in his reputation for enterprise, by abstain- 
ing from the hasty dissemination of flying 
rumors as if they were matters of ascertained 
intelligence, and to give up the credit for 
smartness, which was to be earned by the 
reckless assertion of doubtful facts, by the 
bold utterance of crude opinions, or by wan- 
ton attacks on private character. 

Among his rules of journalism, one was to 
present every kind of intelligence in the most 
authentic form. The Congressional or Ex- 
ecutive Report, the Original letter, the im- 
portant article from a European journal, if 
not prevented by its length or some specific 
objection, he gave entire as he found it. He 
did not garble it, nor subject it to editorial 
manipulation, in order to make the work of 
others pass for his own. 

He reserved the editorial columns and the 
editorial type exclusively for articles written 
by himself, or those who at any time were 
regularly associated with him in the conduct 
of the paper; and never accepted pecuniary 
compensation except for what appeared in 
the recognized form of an advertisement. 

He had great aptitude for mechanical con- 
trivance of every kind. I am under the im- 
pression, that he first conceived the idea of 
executing geographical maps on type-metal, 
setting up the names in common type, and 





occasionally employing these maps in his 
paper for the illustration of the intelligence | 
contained in its columns. A manual of ge-| 
ography published by him in middle life, | 
was, I believe, the first volume illustrated by 
maps of this kind. He was ong of the first 
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journalists, if not the very first, who em- 
ployed the power-press, and at one time he 
engaged somewhat extensively in the print- 
ing of books. The twelve volumes of Mr. 
Sparks’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution were issued from his power- 
presses. 

He'was at all times peculiarly fond of geo- 
graphical studies. He devoted his leisure 
hours—if in such a life there could be any- 
thing that deserved the name of a leisure 
hour—to the preparation of a map of New 
England, which still retains a standard char- 
acter. It was not compiled from older maps, 
but laboriously constructed from original 
materials and calculations and measurements 
made by himself. In the prosecution of his 
geographical studies he became possessed of 
a very valuable collection of original maps 
and plans of military positions held in the 
old French and revolutionary wars, most of 
which are manuscripts, drawn at the time by 
officers in the British army. 

Although Mr. Hale’s predominant tastes 
were in the direction of the mathematics 
- and applied, he by no means confined 

imself to them. His reading was wide and 
various. He had a working knowledge of 
French and German, and kept up—perhaps 
extended —the knowledge of the ancient 
classics which he brought from college. He 
had a valuable private library, and was well 
acquainted with its contents. He was a mem- 
ber of the club by which the North Ameri- 
can Review was conducted, after it passed 
from the hands of Mr. Tudor, and of the 
club by which the Christian Examiner was 
founded. He wrote somewhat slowly and 
laboriously, but without stiffness, and in a 
style of pure sterling English, with great 
precision of thought, and clearness of ex- 
pression. Considering that most of his 
writing was for the columns of a newspaper, 
his style was remarkably free from the faults 
to which that kind of composition is most 
exposed,—looseness, overstatement, and ap- 
peal to “ Buncombe.” As far as the tone 
and spirit of his writings are concerned, it 
may be said of him, quite as truly as of the 
author of whom the remark was originally 
made, that in all his writings, however volu- 
minous in the aggregate, there was , 


“Not one immoral, one corrypting thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


With such stores of varied information, 
especially in reference to our politics, and 
with such weight of character, Mr. Hale 
would seem to have been qualified for emi- 
nence as a public speaker. But neither his 
taste nor temperament lay in that direction. 
There was in conversation even a hesitancy 
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in his utterance. It is therefore the more 
remarkable, that, whenever on occasions of 
business or ceremony, or in the public bod- 
ies of which he was a member, he was called 
upon to express himself, he did it with en- 
tire self-possession, dignity, and ease. He 
had one habit as a publiv speaker, which 
might be introduced with advantage in all 
our public assemblies. He never rose to 
speak without having something to say worth 
listening to, and when he had said it, he sat 
down. 

It would seem that the duties of an edi- 
tor, as Mr. Hale performed them, would be 
enough to occupy all the time even of the 
most laborious and active man; but he 
united with them those of a most distin- 
guished and successful engineer. From the 
moment the railroad system began to be es- 
tablished successfully in England, Mr. Hale 
gave much attention to its consideration. 
Having mastered its details as a problem in 
engineering, he forthwith began to devote 
what the incredulous considered an undue 
portion of his columns to the discussion of 
its economical relations. In a word, the 
feasibility and importance of railroads for 
this country were diligently and forcibly, 
and with every variety of illustration, ‘ writ- 
ten up” by him, and the result is the net- 
work that covers the land. He was the 
chairman and working member of the first 
board of commissioners for internal im- 

rovement, by whom the principal railroad 
ines in this State were surveyed. He was 
the first president of the Worcester Rail- 
road,—the line on which the first locomo- 
tive engine was run, and he assumed the ef- 
fective responsibility for all the calculations, 
estimates, and initiatory surveys of what 
was then deemed an experimental work. No 
sooner had he conducted it to a triumphant 
result, than he threw himself with the same 
self-sacrificing zeal upon the project for sup- 
plying Boston with pure water, and never 
shall I forget the light that beamed from 
his pensive eye and the flush that spread 
over his thoughtful countenance, when, at 
the close of the memorable day on which 
the completion of that work was celebrated, 
he saw the noble jet of water from Long 
Pond, a distance of eighteen miles, spout- 
ing up to the clouds from the centre of 
Boston Common. 
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In a modest and appropriate obituary no- 
tice of Mr. Hale, which appeared in the 
Daily Advertiser the morning after his de- 
cease, written after that event at half-past 
eleven o’clock of the night before, it is stated 
that these and other similar labors, per- 
formed by Mr. Hale, were “ disinterested.” 
There is an undesigned scarcasm in this ex- 
pression, which this is not the place nor I 
the person to unfold. Labors such as those 
which in the Old World have raised the Ark- 
wrights, the Stephensons, the Brunels to 
fortune,—some of them to princely fortune, 
—had no such result forhim. Not to speak 
of the Boston Water Works and the bene- 
fits they have conferred on the community, 
cheaply purchased at the millions they have 
cost, as they would have been had those 
millions been doubled, his connection with 
the railroad system of the United States, of 
which the annual benefit to the country can- 
not be estimated at less than one hundred 
millions of dollars, and of which, more than 
any other individual, he is entitled to be 
called the Father, left him a poorer man 
than it found him. 

And this leads me to a closing remark on 
the moral qualities of his character. I have 
already said that he was one of the very best 
men Iever knew. In an acquaintance com- 
mencing at the Academy at Exeter, in 1807, 
and in a relation as intimate as can be with- 
out the cement of blood, I never saw in him 
the slightest trace of any of the sins which 
do most easily beset us,—of selfishness, ava- 
rice, vanity, indolence, affectation, arro- 
gance ; it would be an insult to his mem- 
ory to add dishonesty or corruption to the 
list. He was the soul of justice, probity, 
and honor. A deep sense of religious obli- 
gation gave tone and steadiness to his moral 
principle, and if he had not been human, I 
should have been almost ready to pronounce 
him faultless. 

But he had his faults. The ancient Phi- 
losophers placed moral perfection in the 
golden mean, equally removed from excess 
on either side. Mr. Hale carried the noblest 
virtue of which our frail natures are capa- 
ble, — disinterestedness, —to an extreme, 
which interfered with his own health, com- 
fort, and prosperity, and going beyond the 
Scripture rule, which it is never safe to do, 
he loved his neighbor better than himself. 








THE LOOKER-OUT. 

(WELL WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF ALL SINGLE 
LADIES, WHO POSSESS A MODERATE INDEIPEN- 
DENCE, AND ARE ON THE VERGE OF OLD 
MAIDENHOOD. ) 

en 


Yes, indeed, I intend to be married! 
I want to be “settled in life,” 
Too long I’ve a bachelor tarricd, 
And am now looking out for a wife! 
Tam still a gay fellow—worth hooking— 
My age is but just thirty-two— 
So, girls, if for husbands you’re looking, 
Pray keep this announcement in view. 


II. 


On fat Lady Fussy I squandered 
The summer-day hours of my life; 

Whilst others from flame to flame wandered, 
Logled the Ciry knight’s wife. 

I hoped—for the net was well baited— 
When a widow, her tears Z should dry ; 
But the chances I much overrated, . 

For tough old Sir Jolin wouldn’t die. 


III. 


Well! then I proposed for his daughter, 
The pretty, the witty, the belle 

Of the City Court-end, but with laughter 
She dismissed my addresses péle méle. 

But though at my offer she flouted, 
And affected my suit to despise, 

Of this fact I have never yet doubted, 
She’ll be glad of me yet—ere she dies. 


Iv. 


Nimporte ! there are plenty of others 
Tam sure I can get if J try; 
There’s Miss Brown (but slic’s so many broth- 
ers), 
Miss Bell, and swect little Miss Bligh: 
And Miss Higgins, the rich grocer’s daughter, 
Clara Horton, and, lastly, Miss Rowe— 
Whom I rowed up to Richmond by water— 
They’d each of them have me, I know. 


Vv. 


I care not too much for the graces 
Of figure, or features, or mind, 
In the bride whom I wed—so some traces 
Of true kindred spirit I find. 
Iseek not for rank, or for fashion, 
But the girl I should cherish most dear, 
For me, must have plenty of “ passion,” 
And—five or six hundred a year! 
P VI. 
Should this mect the eve of some fair one 
Who the columns of “ Puxcn” may peruse, 
She may now have the chance—’tis a rare 
one— 
Of a husband instanter to choose : 
For, “ pon honor,” I’m going to marry, 
And am very “ hard up” for a wife; 
I cannot spare time long to tarry, 
As I want to get “ sediled in life.” 
—Punch. 





THE LOOKER-OUT.—REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES, 


DEDICATED (WITHOUT PERMISSION) TO ALL 
SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADIES. 


Scene.—A Boudoir. Miss Alicia Hamilton re- 
clining on a sofa, in a languishing attitude: her 
French Waiting-woman in attendance. Time, 
sunset, 


La Fleurie! go fetch me the gloves 
He bought at the last faney fair, 
And the small turquoise brooch, where the doves 
Are linked with a lock of his hair; 
The flacon of Eau de Cologne 
(Which Breidenbach calls Ean do Vie), 
Alas! all its fragrance has flown, 
Since the giver is faithless to me ; 


The card-case, the ring, the bouquet 
I retained, of its beauty when shorn, 
Which he gave me the last gala-day 
When we danced on the lawn at Cremorne ; 
The album, wherein he inscribed 
Sweet verses that charmed like a spell, 
And in metaphor often contrived 
The depth of his passion to tell ; 


The volume of “ Puncn ”’ that he bought— 
The last witching ballad he sune— 
The words so enchanting I thought 
When breathed by his musical tongue ; 
The blue parasol which he chose, 
With its border like lace-work to see— 
No longer its folds I unclose, 
For the world has no sunshine for me. 


The bird in the gay gilded cage— 

The squirrel in bright treadmill pent— 
No more shall my fondness engage, 

Such pets with sad mem’ries are blent. 
To mamma’s sage advice I'll attend,— 

In a hamper these gewgaws Vil pack, 
And by Parcel Delivery send 

(Carriage paid) all Love’s offerings back. 


He shall find that “no nonsense ” I’ll stand, 
Such conduct is not to be borne, 
And the next time we meet in the Strand 
He shall see I can pass him with scorn, 
The garb of affection Vil doff, 
Since conduct so false he pursues, 
And to Norwood’s fair gardens I'll off 
With sweet Cornet Cuff of the Blues. 
—Punch. 





Toune—Laughing Chorus, Freyschutz, 


Nirrovs oxide would you make, man, 
Retort and receiver take, man, 
Tn the which distil, ha! ha! 
Nitrate of ammo-ni-a, 
Ho! ho! ha! ha! ete. 


Would you be than March hare madder, 
Breathe this gas out from a blatlder, 
And you'll shout and laugh with glee, 
Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! he! he! 

Ho! ho! ete. 





